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Our Southwest 
ERNA FERGUSSON 


A fascinating book about a region rich in history and in attractive natural 
features. 


Adventures of a Biologist 
J. B. S. HALDANE 
Twenty-seven popular essays by a scientist. 


Quietly My Captain Waits 
EVELYN EATON 


A story of unconventional romance in the dangerous years when England 
and France fought for Acadia. 


A Man Who Found a Country 


AVEDIS NAKASHIAN 
A doctor’s autobiography, unusual in having as its locale Turkey and Armenia. 


Isolated America 
RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 


A forecast of our future in the event of an allied or a German victory, and a 
statement of our responsibility. 


The Bird in the Tree 


ELIZABETH GOUDGE 


A grandmother’s struggle to preserve the stability of her family and the beauti- 
ful old home in which it centered. 


From Off Island 
MRS. DIONIS COFFIN RIGGS 


The fictionized biography of an Australian girl brought as a bride to a 
whaling captain’s home on Martha’s Vineyard. 


Directions in Modern Poetry 
ELIZABETH A. DREW 
An appreciative interpretation of modern poetry. 
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A Call to Action 


By ESSAE MARTHA CULVER 


President, American Library Association, 1940-41 


HE TIME has come in this the Sixty- 

second Annual Conference of our 
Association to consider for a few minutes 
a theme for next year and a program of 
action. In keeping with “tradition” and 
with the spirit of these tragic times, I want 
briefly to propose a continued campaign 
for the eradication of the bookless portions 
of America. 

One of the earliest and outstanding ob- 
jectives of our Association was “complete 
and adequate library coverage for the 
United States and Canada,” and yet after 
sixty-four years there are still approxi- 
mately 47,000,000 people in the two coun- 
tries—most of them in rural areas—with- 
out libraries, which leads to the observa- 
tion, in the words of Shakespeare, “Is it 
not strange that desire should so many 
years outlive performance?” and to ad- 
vocate the slogan, “Deeds Not Words.” 

I want to call on all librarians of what- 
ever library field and on all friends of 
libraries in America and on all patriotic 
citizens to help. I shall not go back over 
the situation or the need for action. 
Those of you who have attended other 
A.L.A. conventions in the past few years 
or have read the library periodicals are 
well informed on these matters. President 
Munn has made a splendid start this year, 
and so that we may build on this year’s 
foundation, I want your patience and co- 
operation in a continuing and still more 
vigorous attack upon the problem. 

I have a great deal of understanding 
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sympathy for those of you who work far 
removed from the rural scene and who feel 
there is an overemphasis on the public 
library and extension field, and that hav- 
ing stressed state leadership and strength- 
ening extension agencies this past year, it 
would be delightful to take another route 
with different scenery for the coming year. 
Whenever the temptation came to me, 
however, to turn aside, a picture of these 
bookless areas and the people who live 
there came to memory. 

If you and I believe with Mr. Justice 
Brandeis that “Democracy is only possible 
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among people who think; among people 
who are above the average intelligence— 
and that thinking is not a heaven-born 
thing, that intelligence is not a thing that 
merely comes . . . but it is carved by effort; 
the brain like the hand—grows with us- 
ing,” then you will agree, I am sure, 
that people who live away from contacts 
with the world—without newspapers, 
magazines, radios, books, and who see few 
people to give them new ideas, to give their 
minds food for thought—cannot uphold a 
democracy and they easily become the prey 
of agitators; they believe anyone who 
speaks with assurance. 

Not all of the 47,000,000 people are 
so far removed from social contacts, but 
I believe 50 per cent of them are. 

Why is this the concern or duty of this 
Association? Because we are citizens of 
the several states and of Canada. We 
know the situation, and there is no other 
agency concerned at this time with chang- 
ing it. The rural people have appealed to 
us to help them; to believe so strongly 
in our cause that we will help to convince 
state legislatures and the Congress of the 
United States that libraries are as im- 
portant instruments in education as the 
schools, colleges, agricultural programs, 
and adult education projects which they 
generously aid. A representative of the 
American Farm Bureau states that the 
farmer of today is terribly confused by 
the situation he is facing and he needs help 
to think his way out: help the libraries 
could give. He had been given some good 
advice and some financial aid by the 
government, but “this ought ye also to 
have done and not to leave the other un- 
done,” says the Scripture. ‘There is no 
one formula for the solution of all farm- 
ers’ problems—it takes many. 

The boll weevil problem and a man 
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with a vision were responsible for the 
great agricultural extension program said 
to be the greatest organized effort for 
adult education in the United States. 
Surely the 15,000 members of this organ- 
ization working together with one pur- 
pose can discover the means to solve 


Problem Number One of the A.L.A. 


A Four-Point PRoGRAM FoR ACTION 


To be specific, I would propose a four- 
point program to go into action at the 
close of this meeting: 

1. We must continue our effort for 
federal and state aid—keep on doing what 
we are doing, only do it harder and better. 

2. This Association pioneered fifteen 
years ago in the demonstration method of 
bringing about a state agency with a 
state-wide library development program. 
There are still at least twelve states with- 
out library extension activity. Experience 
has taught us that a successful demonstra- 
tion in one part of a state often awakens 
interest but does not result in the estab- 
lishment of a like institution from local 
initiative in another part of that state 
without some state aid. It is likewise true 
that one state demonstration has not re- 
sulted in local initiative and local funds 
bringing about establishment of state li- 
brary agencies in other states without some 
outside stimulus. This would suggest 
other demonstrations of schemes of service 
in state extension programs. ‘To make 
them possible, a friend must be found with 
the vision and generosity of an Andrew 
Carnegie. In asking aid in this enterprise 
we are not asking for charity for ourselves, 
or for our profession, but we are asking 
for an opportunity for the bookless people 
of the United States who do not have help 
from the federal government or their re- 
spective state governments in providing 
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an opportunity for self-advancement and 
self-education through books and reading, 
and we are asking for an opportunity to 
convince our government officials of the 
importance of an institution little known 
in many rural sections, believing with 
Channing that, “The office of government 
is not to confer happiness but to give men 
opportunity to work out happiness for 
themselves.” 

3. More national extension workers 
and travel funds are necessary to enable 
these workers to visit states which are try- 
ing to set up library extension service, to 
give help in proper organization and in 
the formulation of adequate laws and 
other problems for which help is needed 
and asked. Funds, either from outside 
sources or from our own budget, should be 
provided for this. 

4. Lastly, it is evident to every worker 
in the rural library extension field that a 
training course is needed to provide the 
proper equipment for directors of this im- 
portant service. In the past it has been a 
matter of the trial and error method. 
Successful effort should be recorded and 
passed on. 

These then are the needs that seem to 
me to stand out above all others at the 
present time for the accomplishment of 
this objective. 


Every MEMBER PERSONALLY 
RESPONSIBLE 


If it were in my power, I should like to 
assign the first point on the four-point pro- 
gram—federal and state aid—to every 
member of this Association and ask that 
you feel personally responsible for your 
own state representatives and senators, 
both in Congress and in state legislatures, 
for first informing yourselves on the 
recommendations of the Steering Commit- 
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tee on Federal Aid as to how such 
matters are brought about, and then by get- 
ting group action in organizations, profes- 
sional, civic, service, and women’s clubs, 
endorsing state and federal aid, and see- 
ing that those endorsements reach the right 
officials. 

Point two—the provision of funds for 
more demonstrations of the particular serv- 
ices needed in states where no state ex- 
tension agency exists—I would especially 
assign to the Friends of Libraries, the Li- 
brary Extension Board, the League of 
Library Commissions, and the County and 
Regional Libraries Section—the discovery 
of a friend among Friends of the Library 
to finance such projects. 

Point four—training for state library 
extension service—I leave to the library 
training agencies, and I hope that they 
will take this upon themselves very soon. 


A CoopERATIVE ENTERPRISE 


This Association is to be commended on 
accomplishing complete reorganization 
without a revolution or even great discord. 
I believe the same spirit of cooperative 
enterprise can in one more year, building 
on the past year’s work, do much toward 
accomplishing the outstanding objective of 
our sixty-four years of endeavor. 

I have greatly appreciated your sugges- 
tions and help on committee appointments 
this past year, though I have not been 
able in all cases to tell you so. I ask you 
now for that same sympathetic help 
through the coming year toward the ac- 
complishment of the four-point program 
which I have outlined. 

It is said, ““Talkers are not doers.” I 
close then with the hope we may all work 
together toward the goal of freedom 
and opportunity to read for all the 
people. 








Fact versus Folklore 


By RALPH MUNN 


President, American Library Association, 1939-40 


HE TROUBLED decade through which 

we have just passed—one which be- 
gan with a catastrophic economic collapse 
and ended with the outbreak of a new 
world war—has had profound effect upon 
libraries of all kinds. 

To public libraries it brought an un- 
precedented demand for reading material 
and reference services, the result of wide- 
spread unemployment and reawakened in- 
terest in world affairs. Along with 
greater demand, the last decade brought 
reduced appropriations as local communi- 
ties struggled to bring their budgets into 
some measure of balance. Most important 
for the future, it brought full realization 
of educational services which are needed 
by our communities, and which are now 
quite beyond our resources. 

If you will tracé the history of public 
library development you will find that two 
of its chief objectives have been to estab- 
lish new forms of service which might be 
useful to the community, and to attract 
people to the library. A complete service 
which would induce every resident to be- 
come a user of the library has been the 
goal. 

To this end, there has been a continu- 
ous succession of new offerings. To the 
original old library of polite literature we 
have added sections of popular recreational 
reading, technology and the useful arts, 
children’s departments, sections for older 


boys and girls, teachers’ rooms, libraries 
for the blind, hospital service, school li- 
braries, business branches, and specialized 
collections of all kinds. We have sought 
to make these new resources of maximum 
use through open shelves, larger staffs, 
trained both in library technique and in 
subject matter, and readers advisers. We 
have taken the library to the people 
through branches, stations, and bookmo- 
biles. Please note that almost without 
exception the entire process has been one 
of addition; very few older forms of serv- 
ice have been abandoned as new ones were 
added. As a result, our libraries have 
called for constantly increasing budgets. 
As we begin this new decade it is diffi- 
cult to determine exactly where we stand 
economically. Judged by indices of busi- 
ness activity, the situation is greatly im- 
proved, yet it is only too obvious that some 
of the most crippling features of depression 
are not only still with us, but they give 
promise of remaining indefinitely. Unem- 
ployment, and the consequent financial 
drain for relief, appear to be no nearer 
solution. Public finances tend to become 
even more straitened, as debts accumulate 
and the magic of deficit financing no longer 
brings results. From city after city come 
reports that the time has passed when more 
money can be secured for the library sim- 
ply by showing that it can be spent 
advantageously ; we are facing sharp com- 
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petition from other agencies of government 
for our share of the reduced tax receipts. 
We have seen that the present policy of 
library administration calls for constantly 
increasing expenditures to care for an ever 
widening sphere of activities. If we can- 
not depend upon regular and substantial 
increases in support, a change of policy 
may be required ; certainly it is time to in- 
vestigate the entire situation carefully. 


Must Be DEMONSTRABLY VITAL 


We should, I think, begin with a care- 
ful scrutiny of all of these services which 
have been added through the years. Every 
feature of our work, no matter how firmly 
established and how well esteemed, should 
be weighed in relation to its actual value 
to the community and its relative im- 
portance to services which we are now 
slighting or not giving at all. It is not 
enough that services be used and appre- 
ciated by the public; the public would no 
doubt use and appreciate a free distribu- 
tion of tickets to dances, baseball games, 
and the movies. Our library services must 
be demonstrably vital to community wel- 
fare, if they are to share in tax funds 
which are needed for such basic require- 
ments as fire and police protection, public 
health, and education. 

Here I wish to interpose the hope that 
no one will see in this address any attitude 
of defeatism or even of pessimism regard- 
ing the future of our libraries. ‘True, it 
is the stringency of public finances which 
makes this reappraisal of our activities an 
urgent need at the moment, but it is a 
reappraisal which is long overdue. A re- 
appraisal which results in the reduction 
or elimination of outworn activities and 
policies, the establishment of new essential 
ones, and a shift in emphasis to conform 
with changing needs certainly is progres- 


sive. This is, of course, not the first 
address in which this need has been noted; 
and some libraries have already begun this 
process of self-examination in relation to 
changing community requirements. It has 
not, however, been carried on generally 
nor has it been done with sufficient vigor 
and boldness. Seldom has the actual value 
of apparently successful activities been 
questioned. We still measure our success 
quantitatively, in terms of circulation. I 
know that some libraries have been afraid 
of the conclusions to which a rigorous sel f- 
examination might lead. 

Not so the librarian of one large eastern 
city who is considering the complete elim- 
ination of the children’s department. His 
argument is that the public schools are 
charged with the education of children, 
and that complete book service to all chil- 
dren of school age is an essential part of 
that education. Therefore, he argues, the 
schools must assume this responsibility and 
leave the public library free to focus its 
energies upon the educational needs of 
adults. This viewpoint is so radical that 
most of us now find it repellent, and at the 
present stage of development of school 
libraries it is obviously premature. I men- 
tion it only to emphasize the need of our 
being bold and purely objective in our 
scrutiny of the library needs of our com- 
munities. Nothing, not even so vital a 
part of our present services as work with 
children, is so sacred that we should not 
appraise it anew in the light of changing 
conditions and relationships. 


SouNnD BAsIs FOR DETERMINING 
POLICIES 


During recent years there has been a 
small but growing group of librarians, 
chiefly those connected with the Graduate 
Library School in Chicago, who have been 
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concerned with research studies as a basis 
for determining library policies. They 
have not always had a full hearing from 
some of us busy librarians who have 
thought that we could administer our 
libraries without academic aid. Now I am 
beginning to see more clearly that if our 
libraries are to respond effectively to 
changing needs we must have objective 
studies of every kind. We must all know 
far more about the basic needs of our com- 
munities, their relative importance, the 
obligations, interests, and resources of 
other agencies, and the possibilities of co- 
operation. Most of us know almost noth- 
ing about our borrowers in terms of their 
actual needs, their reading habits and abili- 
ties, and how they would respond to a 
policy which places stronger emphasis upon 
books of educational value. 


NEED More RESEARCH 


Our difficulty lies largely in the fact 
that existing services are in such heavy 
demand that we can do no more than try 


to keep pace. The recent survey of the 


Cleveland Public Library recommends the 
establishment of an investigation and re- 


search department. It says: 


No provision is made for institutional 
self-analysis and planning. An agency as 
large and complex as the Cleveland Public 
Library is constantly confronted by problems 
which require careful study and analysis for 
their proper solution. Studies of library 
use, community studies preparatory to 
branch or station establishment, cost studies 
of library processes, analyses of service 
trends—all of these are essential to proper 
library administration, yet no department or 
division in the present scheme of organiza- 
tion is charged with them. Without such a 
research service to provide a sound back- 
ground for growth and experimentation the 
library may expand unevenly, and may re- 
spond to pressures from whatever source 
without due regard to the institution as a 
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whole, or to the ultimate wisdom of the 
action urged. 


A department of investigation and re- 
search is beyond the resources of smaller 
libraries, but even at the expense of public 
service someone must be freed from routine 
duties and given opportunities to study 
and chart the course. It is not cowardice 
which keeps generals in the rear zone; 
they must be back where they can see the 
entire action and plan the next step. In 
most libraries, everyone is in the front 
line. Investigation and planning cannot 
be done for us by the A.L.A. It can help 
with broad studies, but local factors must 
govern decisions. 

As one example of a library activity 
which should, I believe, have our most 
thoughtful attention, I would cite the 
large part of our money and time which 
is absorbed by the lending of unimportant 
books. I refer chiefly to novels which 
have little literary or social significance, 
but also to unimportant nonfiction books 
which are read simply to pass the time, 
and which leave little if any valuable im- 
press. From my own experience in pre- 
senting budgets to tax-levying authorities, 
I am convinced that this is our most vul- 
nerable point. The cost of these books 
may be of secondary importance; the pri- 
mary issue is that we are hiring librarians 
to order, accession, catalog, lend, and re- 
ceive these books, with all of the time- 
consuming processes relating to reserves, 
overdue notices, and bindery routine. And 
to what purpose? Insofar as these proc- 
esses are related to those less important 
novels which librarians call “detectives,” 
“mysteries,” “westerns,” and “loves,” the 
purpose is to allow the reader to spend a 
pleasant evening, but one which leaves lit- 
tle profit to himself or to the community. 

If you have sufficient money to carry 
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this class of circulation, without slighting 
important educational and informational 
services, | would not question it. Most 
cities do not. Library staffs are reported 
to be overwhelmed by the volume of bor- 
rowing, and the serious reader who needs 
extensive aid gets scant and hurried help. 
We make faint, ineffective gestures at 
various forms of adult education; many of 
us have not had time even to explore what 
appear to be important opportunities to 
cooperate with other educational and civic 
agencies. 

The expansion of our lending collec- 
tions to include books for purely entertain- 
ment reading came before the turn of the 
century. Since then, our whole civiliza- 
tion has been profoundly influenced by the 
motion picture and the radio, yet librarians 
have largely ignored these influences, ex- 
cept as they have resented and tried to 
combat them as competitors for leisure- 
time activities. Why not be realistic and 
study the situation? We would find a 
continuous stream of movies which deal 
with love in its most romantic aspects, and 
social workers would testify that even the 
unemployed who are on relief rolls man- 
age to attend them quite regularly. Does 
this have any bearing upon the policy of 
spending tax money to lend light love 
stories, a policy which was adopted long 
before movies were developed? I believe 
it does. The dramatization of mystery 
and detective stories is a regular feature 
of both the movies and radio, yet we con- 
tinue to use our money and energy to 
circulate them. 

Librarians justify expenditures for lend- 
ing second-rate books by asserting that they 
attract new readers, and that they serve 
as stepping stones to books of greater 
value. How about this “laddering” proc- 
ess from mediocre to good reading? Is it 
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the general or the exceptional result? 
Does it occur naturally when the reader 
is left to make his own choices, or does it 
depend upon inspired suggestion from an 
understanding librarian? We can all ad- 
vance some evidence, but we need more 
comprehensive and controlled tests before 
we can speak with certainty. 

In addition to facts which can be made 
available only through research, there are 
community attitudes which we should dis- 
cover with greater finality. 


Must WE Be ALL THINGS TO 
AtL MEN? 


Granted that the library is a tax-sup- 
ported institution in a democratic nation, 
does it necessarily follow that we must try 
to serve all taxpayers? ‘Tax-supported 
day nurseries do not accept adolescents. 
Bachelors and spinsters are taxed to sup- 
port the public schools. Is there some 
doctrine peculiar to libraries which re- 
quires us to be all things to all men? 
Must we waste our resources in a vain 
attempt to supply the short-lived best sel- 
lers, and the thrillers and shockers which 
give nothing more than an evening’s en- 
tertainment ? 

The municipal orchestra selects its pro- 
grams without reference to the thousands 
of taxpayers who prefer jazz, and the city 
art museum does not cater to those whose 
interest is limited to the comic strips. 
Why not a library which dares to ignore 
the cheap and the trivial—and incidentally, 
the taxpayer who voices his desire for that 
type of reading? It is my own conviction 
that in most communities it is only the 
unwarranted timidity of the trustees and 
the librarian which keeps the library in the 
traditional groove which was fashioned a 
half-century ago. More than that, I be- 
lieve that the library authorities who do 
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not stand for the most important com- 
munity needs, at the expense of the trivial, 
will be found wanting in times of financial 
stress. 

In my own professional reading I have 
found lasting inspiration in two contribu- 
tions by nonlibrarians. In 1924 Dr. Wil- 
liam §. Learned published his book The 
American Public Library and the Diffu- 
sion of Knowledge. He there describes 
the operation of a community intelligence 
service which is so far in advance of the 
best of today’s library practice that no 
existing library can claim even to approach 
it. More recently, Dr. Alvin Johnson has 
given us The Public Library—A People’s 
University, a book in which he describes 
the public library as peculiarly adapted to 
fulfil the functions of adult education. It 
is because of these highly important pub- 
lic services which are open to us that I am 
critical of the library which spends a con- 
siderable part of its slender resources in 
circulating purely casual reading. 

Duplication of effort is a waste which 
will not be tolerated indefinitely. The 
modern school library came into active use 
after public library work with children 
had been highly developed as our most suc- 
cessful specialty. We all know, however, 
that the school library is here to stay. 
Educators believe it to be an essential part 
of the school’s teaching equipment, and it 
is a rather natural step to broaden its 
scope to include complete service. I am 
one of those who believe that both the 
public library’s children’s room and the 
school library have essentially different 
contributions to make toward the child’s 
development, and that we need both. Be- 
lief, preference, sentiment, and tradition 
all have their place in life but they are 
not worth much as arguments against 
centralized economy and efficiency. 

There is, then, the need to define and 
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demonstrate more clearly and forcefully 
the peculiar values of our children’s sery- 
ices. Also it should be our business to 
devise working agreements under which 
the school and library authorities minimize 
duplication, and cooperate to improve the 
services of both. 

You may be certain that other interests 
are studying library service. The Educa- 
tional Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association is on record as 
favoring the ultimate merging of all 
school, library, and recreation activities 
under a single educational authority which 
would replace existing school, library, and 
recreation boards. Some of us who have 
worked with school officials fear that to 
them merging means submerging. Their 
scheme is, however, highly logical, and has 
many elements which would appeal to 
government and tax authorities. Our 
fears that it would not be beneficial to 
libraries will be of no avail; we must have 
demonstrable and compelling reasons back 
of those fears. 

Although the American public has never 
become sufficiently interested in libraries to 
insist that its budget makers give us ade- 
quate funds, we have had its general sup- 
port. That “reading maketh a full man” 
has been accepted as a truism, and few peo- 
ple have bothered to inquire about the pur- 
pose of the reading or with what the man 
is filled. Every public figure has been 
ready to testify to the value of reading, 
and every city has wanted a library if only 
because its neighboring city had one. As 
a result, we librarians have seldom been 
compelled to define our objectives with 
exactitude, or to analyze our accomplish- 
ments and justify our costs in specific terms 
of civic value. Insofar as we have been 
accepted, it is because books are held in 
high esteem and we deal with books. To 

(Continued on page 422) 

















The Librarian and the Democratic 
Process 


By ARCHIBALD MacLEISH 


The librarian of Congress, at the last general session in Cincinnati, 
May 31, pointed out what librarians in a democracy must do if 
they are to preserve and make effective the social 
institutions in which they believe. 


r WOULD BE a brave man and an opti- 
mistic man who would suggest at this 
hour that the events of the past few weeks 
and months have been anything but evil. 
Certainly it would be a very foolish li- 
brarian who would suggest that there was 
any countervailing circumstance to bal- 
ance the armed successes of obscurantism 
and brutal force. But there is, I think, 
one consequence of all this evil which may 
perhaps be turned to good, and not least 
by those who keep the libraries of this 
country. No one can look at Spain, at 
Austria, at Czechoslovakia, at Poland, at 
Finland, at Denmark, at Norway, at Hol- 
land, at Belgium and at the situation in 
Europe of France and Great Britain with- 
out asking himself with a new intensity, 
a new determination to be answered, how 
our own democracy can be preserved. 
And no one can ask with earnestness 
and intelligence how our own democracy 
can be preserved without asking at the 
very outset how his own work, his own 
activity, can be shaped to that end. Li- 
brarians will ask that question of them- 
selves as others will. And asking it, they 
may perhaps arrive at certain conclusions 
as to themselves and their relations to the 


life of the country which will be valuable 
not only to the country but to themselves 
as well. Specifically they may perhaps 
arrive at certain conclusions as to the 
great question which, in speech and in 
silence, explicitly and implicitly, has 
troubled them so long—the question of 
their profession. 

The wholly admirable attempt to put 
librarianship upon a professional basis, 
has, as I understand it, met this principal 
difficulty: that it has proved impossible to 
arrive at a common agreement as to the 
social end which librarianship exists to 
serve. Men are bound together in pro- 
fessions not because they speak in profes- 
sional vocabularies or share professional 
secrets or graduate from professional 
schools. Men are bound together in pro- 
fessions because they devote themselves in 
common to the performance of a function 
of such social importance—a function so 
difficult, so particular and so essential to 
the welfare of society—that it requires of 
necessity a discipline, a technique, and 
even an ethic of its own. The definition of 
that function in the case of librarianship 
has not proved easy. The social function 
of the medical profession is known to every 
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member of that profession. The social 
function of the profession of the law was 
well known to lawyers in the years before 
the law became a business. But the ablest 
and most distinguished librarians declare 
without hesitation that they have not 
themselves arrived at a statement of the 
function of librarianship satisfactory to 
themselves, nor have their colleagues sup- 


plied the lack. 


AGREEMENTS HAVE BEEN FRAGMENTARY 


The literature of the subject, in so far 
as I have been able to consult it, would 
seem to bear them out. Librarians have 
apparently agreed at one time or another 
upon a description of their social useful- 
ness, but their agreements have been frag- 
mentary and of such a kind as to increase 
rather than to resolve the doubts of scep- 
tics. At the time of the founding of this 
Association, for example, librarians seem 
to have thought of themselves as pur- 
veyors of a harmless sort of recreation 
which would entice the humbler citizens 
away from “the street, the saloon, and the 
low amusement places of the poor.” (I 
quote from an article by Mr. Sidney Dit- 
zion in the Library Quarterly.) “Twenty 
years later this same Association published 
a pamphlet called American Library Asso- 
ciation Material for a Public Library 
Campaign in which the Association gave 
its blessing to a series of quotations which 
Mr. Ditzion reprints. Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie is cited as holding the opinion that 
the purpose of a library is to “improve” 
the masses. Mr. Henry E. Legler sup- 
plies the view that the purpose of a li- 
brary is to “furnish the ambitious artisan 
with an opportunity to rise.” Mr. F. A. 
Hutchins is authority for the proposition 
that the purpose of a library is to give 
“wholesome employment to all classes for 
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those idle hours which wreck more lives 
than any other cause.” It is at least 
doubtful to my mind whether librarians 
would accept these descriptions of their 
usefulness today. And if they did, it 
would be even more doubtful that a pro- 
fessional function would have been de- 
fined. To provide harmless recreation in 
competition with the street and the saloon 
is not a profession: if it were, Hollywood 
would be a profession from producers and 
directors down to ticket takers and ushers 
in plum-colored regimentals. 
wholesome employment for 


To give 
those idle 
hours which wreck the young is not a 
profession. And neither, in any realistic 
and comprehensible sense, is the “improve- 
ment of the masses.” There are many 
things essential to the “improvement of 
the masses,” if we are to permit ourselves 
that patronizing phrase, which have no 


professional implications whatsoever. 


ForcED TO RECONSIDER OurR 
LIBRARIANSHIP 


Definitions such as these do not of 
course exhaust the field. There are many 
more besides. But definitions such as these 
taken together with the contemporary 
state of mind would seem to establish the 
fact that no generally accepted or accept- 
able definition of the function of librarian- 
ship has yet been found. It is to this 
situation that the disasters of the last few 
months and their effects upon the Ameri- 
can mind would seem to have application. 
For the destruction of democratic govern- 
ments in Europe forces us as librarians to 
reconsider not in a 
vacuum, and not in relation to ourselves, 


our librarianship, 
but in relation to a democratic society ... 
and, more, in relation to a democratic so- 
ciety which stands in the face of very 
present dangers. 














THE LIBRARIAN AND THE DEMOCRATIC PROCESS 


A newcomer entering the library scene 
cannot avoid the impression that some at 
least of those who have undertaken in the 
past the labor of putting librarianship upon 
a professional basis, began not with the 
inward function of librarianship but with 
the outward furniture of professionalism 
—the professional schools and the profes- 
sional terms and the professional privi- 
leges. ‘The kind of reconsideration which 
danger now forces upon us is a recon- 
sideration which cuts beneath all this to 
the essentials of our work and of our lives. 
Today we ask ourselves not how we can 
prove that our profession is a profession, 
but what we can do to preserve and make 
effective the social institutions in which 
we believe. More briefly, we ask our- 
selves what we as librarians in a democ- 
racy can do. And in the answer to that 
question, if we can find it, we may also 
find the solution of the difficulty which 
has plagued us for many years. “Out of 
this nettle danger” said a brave man once. 
Out of this nettle danger we may pluck 
not only for our country but for our life’s 
work a meaning it has never had before. 


IMPLICIT IN THE NATURE OF THE CRISIS 


The relation of librarianship to the 
present and impending democratic crisis 
is not, I think, impossible to describe. On 
the contrary it is implicit in the nature 
of the crisis. What democracy as a way 
of government and a way of life now 
faces is the threat of a competing form of 
government, a competing way of life, 
which is more immediately efficient than 
democracy because it sacrifices to efficiency 
—to commercial efficiency and to military 
efficiency—every other consideration, 
whether of individual freedom or of moral 
loyalty or of human decency—which could 
in any way detract from efficient military 
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or commercial operation. What democ- 
racy as a way of government and a way 
of life now faces, in other words, is this 
—the question whether it can survive in 
competition with a more efficient way 
of government and a more efficient way of 
life which achieves its efficiency precisely 
by suppressing and destroying and elimi- 
nating all those human values which 
democracy was created to achieve. 


How ARE THE PEOPLE TO BE INFORMED? 


Can a form of government and a way 
of life, in which the basic decisions are 
made by the people themselves, in the 
people’s interest, and after discussion and 
reflection, survive in competition with a 
form of government and a way of life in 
which the basic decisions are made in se- 
cret by a single will? This was the ques- 
tion the President of the United States 
presented to the Eighth Inter-American 
Scientific Congress. It is a question the 
events of the last few days have presented 
with ever increasing intensity to all Amer- 
icans—and not least to those who keep the 
country’s libraries. But to us the ques- 
tion is presented with a particularity and a 
specific meaning which absorbs all our 
thought. For the question to us is not 
the question of public action but the ques- 
tion of public information. If the basic 
decisions are to continue to be made by 
the people, and if they are now to be 
made by the people, not in conditions of 
peace with margin for error, but in con- 
ditions of threat and danger and imminent 
war with no margin of any kind, how are 
the people to be informed? How are they 
to be provided not only with knowledge 
of the new facts creating the specific issue 
to be decided, but also with knowledge of 
the relevant parts of the historical record 
which constitute the precedents for ac- 
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tion? How are they to be provided with 
defenses against the special pleading—the 
propagandas—the new propaganda which 
now impudently tells them, with all the 
lessons of Europe spread out for them to 
see, that they need not act, that no one 
wishes to attack them, that if they will 
only delay, if they will only remain weak 
and silent and defenceless, they will be 
safe: that if they will only wish to keep 
out of war they can keep out of war—as 
Norway wished, as Holland wished, as 
Finland wished? How are they to be 
provided with the facts of record, the 
chapters of their own experience, the ma- 
terials they must have and have quickly 
and in the most useful form if they are to 
decide well and decide wisely the issues 
upon which all the future hangs? 

These are the questions which present 
themselves to us when we consider our 
lives and our work not in abstract but in 
relation to the danger in which democ- 
racy now stands. For it is we who are 
the keepers—the proud keepers—of these 
records of the experience of our people, 
these precedents for decision. And it is 
we, if it is anyone, who will devise means 
and establish ways to make these prece- 
dents available to those who need them. 
What means we will devise, what ways 
we will establish, it is not for me, the 
youngest in point of service among you, 
to attempt to say. I have no doubt the 
leaders of our profession have long con- 
sidered this most obvious and most des- 
perately pressing problem and have drafted 
proposals to submit to you. But of one 
thing I am sure—that however we answer 
these urgent, these insistent questions— 
whatever technical procedures we adopt 
—the necessity of facing this problem in 
these terms cannot help but advance our 
understanding of our work and of our- 
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selves. For no one, I believe, can think 
of librarianship in the terms of this neces- 
sity without a reconsideration of its basic 
purpose. And no one can think of li- 
brarianship in these terms without con- 
cluding that the notions of librarianship 
sometimes held are less than adequate. If 
librarians accept a responsibility for the 
survival of democracy in so far as they can 
assure that survival, if librarians accept a 
responsibility to make available to the 
people the precedents for decision and for 
action in order that the people may govern 
by them—then librarians cannot satisfy 
that responsibility merely by delivering 
books from public libraries as books are 
called for, nor can they satisfy that re- 
sponsibility in reference libraries merely by 
supplying scholars with the materials of 
scholarship. “They must do far more. 
They must themselves become active and 
not passive agents of the democratic proc- 
And they must think of their li- 
braries not as patented machines to deliver 
to the asker the book he wants, their re- 
sponsibility and obligation ending when 
the book is delivered to his hands. They 
must think of their libraries as organiza- 
tions of intelligent and well-trained men 
and women qualified to select from the 
record in their keeping such materials as 
are relevant to the decisions the people 
must make and able to provide those ma- 
terials to the people in a useful form. They 
must think of their libraries in other words 
not as books and catalogs with the men 
to serve them but as expert men to whom 
the books and catalogs are tools for the 
performance of a duty. They must think 
of their libraries as the director of a legis- 
lative reference service thinks of the books 
he uses, not as the director of a circulation 
service thinks of books—they must think, 


ess. 
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What Is Going on Today 


By LOUIS BROMFIELD 


One of the addresses given at the Friends of the Library luncheon in 
Cincinnati, May 30, in connection with the Sixty-second Annual 
Conference of the American Library Association. 


F I HAD a title for what I am going to 
I say to you, it would be called, “What 
Is Going on Today.” One might speak 
for seventy-two hours without stopping on 
that subject, but I promise you I shall not. 
There are one or two things, however, 
which I should like to point out to you. 

My life has been spent, nearly half of 
it, in Europe, and in Europe, although I 
have always remained American, I have 
what every Ohioan has, an interest in poli- 
tics. So I have watched fairly closely, 
and often very much from the inside, what 
has been going on there for the last fifteen 
years. It is not a pretty picture, and 
there are a great many elements in it 
which affect us. I do not mean the United 
States as a whole, or the state of Texas, 
or Ohio, but I mean each and every one 
of us and each one of you individually. 

It is very difficult to take the proper 
perspective from the midst of what is 
going on there today and the perspective 
of history is not too clear. It is very 
dificult to encompass the whole thing 
with the mind, even of a genius. It is 
very difficult to get away from it far 
enough to see what is really happening. 
I have my own theories, and I am going 
to put them forward to you today for 
what they are worth. I may be wrong. 
I would not hold them if I did not be- 
lieve they were right. 


It seems to me that what is really going 
on in Europe is the destruction of one 
phase of civilization, and by that I do 
not for a second imply any victory by the 
Nazi forces. If I did not have in my 
heart full confidence that in the end, 
sooner or later, they must go down in 
defeat, I would not care whether or not 
I died tomorrow morning! 


A Wor.tp oF Privitece Is GoIinc 


The world saw feudalism go to pieces. 
Today it is seeing something else go to 
pieces, and I might say that I think in 
my heart that it makes no difference which 
side wins. It is the world of privilege 
which is going. In America we started 
from scratch without any background of 
feudalism. In Europe that was not true. 
The French came nearest to destroying 
that and going on, inventing a pure democ- 
racy. What went on in the nineteenth 
century, in England, first of all, but in 
this country and other countries of Europe 
as well, was a great industrial develop- 
ment which produced not altogether a 
new class but a class which merged with 
the privileged classes which preceded it. 
In Europe this new scheme of things took 
the form of what might be called an in- 
dustrial democracy. 

Democracy is a difficult thing. We are 
all inclined to believe that just being a 
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democracy is enough, and when I say that, 
I think all of us at some time or other 
have felt that way. There is a song which 
we have all heard a great deal in America 
within the last year or two. It is not a 
particularly bad song; it is not a particu- 
larly good song. It is called, “God Bless 
America.” It has neither the dignity nor 
the beauty of “America” or “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” It serves its purpose 
very well. There is nothing the matter 
with the song. It is written out of the 
gratefulness of heart of a man who owed 
almost everything to America, the son of 
immigrant parents. 

I know the man. I know the feeling 
behind his song. The trouble is in the 
way most of us sing it. I have heard it, 
and I have heard it almost always sung 
smugly, as if we were patronizing not 
only America, but God, Himself; as if 
we had made America, which we have 
not; as if we could simply sit there and 
say, “Thank God we are Americans;” as 
if we had done something about it. We 
are only lucky because we were born in 
America and not in Europe. 


A Vast RESPONSIBILITY 


Behind that remark there lies a vast 
responsibility, a thing which lies not only 
at the root of our own American life, but 
at the root of the whole idea of democracy 
itself. It is that we should do something 
about it—and again, not by class, but by 
individual. For class has been the thing 
which has wrecked us, or very nearly 
wrecked us, in Europe. To make clear 
what I mean by that, I can take for the 
last seven years the history of the govern- 
ment in France and the government in 
England. Here was a case of democracy 
functioning by class. In England it was in 
the hands of a Tory, privileged industrial 
class; in France in the last three or four 


years it has been exactly the opposite; it 
has been in the hands of labor. And both 
made the same blunders, were responsible 
for the same terrible, tragic folly which 
has brought about and made possible what 
is happening today. 


CAPITAL VERSUS LABOR 


Both are examples of the weakness of 
democracy, of which I am speaking. For 
neither capital nor labor has the right 
either to dictate or profit at the expense of 
the people as a whole, and both capital 
and labor include people in the whole pic- 
ture. However, the bulk of the nation 
is—and I hope always will be—the solid 
middle class, a class which is sometimes 
mocked at, which is sometimes stupid, 
which is sometimes heavy handed, which 
sometimes goes off on a tangent; but in 
the long run I cannot help believing with 
the French philosophers and with our own 
Thomas Jefferson that the people are al- 
ways right; and it is the people who must 
be the foundation of democracy. The 
moment that the people say who will sub- 
mit their government to the management 
either of one class or the other, democracy 
begins to fail. It can fail in a great many 
other ways, as it failed in France, as it 
failed in a curious way in England, and 
that is through corruption. We know 
more about that certainly than England, 
and perhaps more than France. 

We have a way of talking about cor- 
ruption in America. When I say we, I 
We have a 
way of talking about it as if it were a 
kind of disease with which we have no 
connection, as if it were something we 
look at from across the street, even when 
it is in the midst of our own city. Cor- 
ruption in a democracy can exist only so 


mean the average citizen. 


long as the individual citizen permits it; 
and individual citizens, as I said, make up 
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democracy. The individual citizen is him- 
self democracy as a whole. 


PROBLEMS HAVE BEEN WISHED ON Us 


During the last year I have been trav- 
eling 25,000 miles around America— 
east, west, north, and south. And be- 
cause I began as a newspaper man and 
still am a newspaper man at heart, be- 
cause I am partly a farmer, because I like 
people, I have seen and observed a good 
deal, a good many things which have 
troubled me and, I might say stymied me, 
because unless you see it more or less as 
a whole, I do not think you realize quite 
how much can go wrong in a country of 
this size and of this wealth. In the state 
of Ohio we can see what is wrong here 
and there, but what is wrong in the state 
of Ohio is not necessarily what is wrong 
in Texas or Arkansas or Maine. They 
have, because this is a vast, rich country, 
their own individual problems, and it 
seems to me that most of these problems 
have been wished on us, not only on us, 
but on the generation or two after us. 
They have been wished on us by our 
fathers and forefathers who so often have 
been praised for having built America. 
When you analyze it, alas, that is all too 
often not true! ‘They were given as 
pioneers the richest country that God ever 
made. ‘They came into it, and I am afraid 
that seven or eight out of every ten spent 
their lives in plundering it. We are be- 
ginning to pay for that now. We are 
paying for it in terms of migratory work- 
ers, of dust storms, of Ohio River floods, 
of maldistribution, of a bad economic sys- 
tem, of a dozen things. 


Tue Jos Tuat Faces Us 
We—and when I say we now, I am 
talking as a typical middle-aged person, 
because I feel that the burden is very 
much on my shoulders and I know the 


burden for my children and their children 
is going to be quite as heavy—are in a 
Way a generation of new pioneers who 
have a new job to do in this age, a job 
quite as big and in many ways much more 
complicated than that of our grandfathers. 
The job is to put this country right. 
That is the big problem which faces us 
as a nation which is at the moment the 
strongest example and the strongest ex- 
ponent of the democratic form of life. 

That job comes to us in a hundred 
ways: It comes in terms of soil conserva- 
tion, of attacking erosion, of building 
dams, of building systems to break down 
the destruction of floods. I mention 
those things because I am close to the 
land, and they touch me closely. 

But there are labor problems to be 
solved ; there are problems of capital. We 
are in the midst of a social revolution. It 
is going on here, today, quietly. It is 
going on in Europe with violence. We 
hear people complain of taxes here. I do 
not complain, because I know what I am 
getting for my money here. I pay Euro- 
pean taxes, and what I pay here is a fourth 
to a sixth as much as what I pay in Eng- 
land or France. 

We have all these problems facing us, 
and we have to get to work on them. 

Now this brings me back to the Ameri- 
can Library Association and the Friends 
of the Library, and to the value of the 
library itself. In my early childhood, I 
acquired more from the library than I 
ever acquired from any school. I went 
two years to universities in America, to 
two universities in successive years. What 
I got there was terrible. That possibly 
was my fault. I do not deny that. How- 
ever, when I look about me at the other 
men of my generation and a great many of 
the younger men, ten, fifteen, or twenty 
years younger, I think perhaps it was not 
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my own fault, for I see all about me these 
young men and women who come out of 
the universities with a college degree and 
sometimes I wonder how they ever got the 
degree. ‘They have been exposed to edu- 
cation. It was like a vaccination that 
did not take. Tere is no evidence that 
‘they got anything whatever from it. 


LisRARIES More VALUABLE THAN 
UNIVERSITIES 


I think our American universities are 
overdone. I know what that comes from. 
My grandfather, and perhaps your grand- 
father, left school when they were sixteen 
years old. I know my grandfather did. 
He was a Forty-Niner. He died at the 
age of eighty-three, one of the best edu- 
cated men I ever knew. He never went 
to school after he was sixteen, but he did 
have access to the library. I believe our 
libraries are more valuable than our uni- 
versities as they exist today because if a 
man wants an education, there is no way 
of stopping him except to keep books away 
from him. Conversely, if a man or wom- 
an does not want an education, no amount 
of university training can force culture or 
knowledge down his throat. 

That is one of the difficulties with our 
American colleges today. They are filled 
with too many people who do not know 
why they are there, who are proud 
of their college degree and—lI say this 
with justice—who believe that because 
they have a college degree, for some reason 
the world owes them a job and a living. 
They are going to find out that this is 
not true, but that does not make them 
contented citizens. If those very people 
had taken up an honest trade, had become 
honest farmers, honest workmen, they 
would be far better off than they will 
ever be. They went to a university per- 
haps because their fathers went there, or 
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because their fathers thought they would 
meet people to whom they could sell bonds 
later on, or because they got an athletic 
scholarship for jumping higher than some- 
body else; or they went there because they 
had nothing else to do and could kill four 
years of time in that way. 

None of those reasons is good enough 
to enter a university and get in the way 
of people who want an education. That 
is one of the things that is wrong with 
America today. These people are in a 
life where there is no place for them, but 
they are also preventing people who want 
to get somewhere from getting there. It 
makes for both economic and social un- 
rest, for those people are unhappy and 
have a grudge against the world. 


A BuLWARK OF CIVILIZATION 


And so it seems to me that if by any 
chance one day we had to give up one sys- 
tem or the other, I would certainly say 
that the college and the university should 
be the one to go, and the library should 
be the one to be kept, for the library 
reaches everyone. I know nothing more 
beautiful, nothing more touching, nothing 
more wongderful—certainly it is far more 
so than any rich college campus—than the 
reading room of a great city library, such 
as in New York or Chicago, where you 
find boys and girls, old men and old 
women, middle-aged men and women 
reading and learning, getting an education. 
Nothing can stop them, because the li- 
brary is there to give them whatever they 
want. It seems to me the library is not 
only a bulwark of democracy, but it is a 
bulwark of civilization; and whatever we 
can do for it, whatever we can give to it, 
is of the greatest importance and makes 
us, each one, a good citizen in the battle 
to save and keep democracy, which will 
perish if we do not look out. 
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An Open Letter to Librarians 
From the A.L.A. Adult Education Board 


REDICTION of the final outcomes of the 

frightening events of recent months is 
probably as futile as prediction on the 
next stroke of lightning in a storm, but 
one thing seems increasingly certain to 
many observers: life on this planet will 
undergo drastic revisions in the years just 
ahead, revisions which will sooner or later 
affect places and people far from those 
directly mutilated by war. The armed 
struggle itself will probably be seen to 
be only a symptom of fundamental mal- 
adjustments in society which trace to 
much deeper causes than international 
political tangles and the violent whims of 
tyrants. 

LEARN OR PERISH 


If, as many now believe, we are enter-- 


ing one of the great transition periods of 
history, it is a safe assumption that the 
outcome will be good or bad in proportion 
to the amount of social intelligence which 
will direct the changes. It is also quite 
obvious that solutions which come about 
through more fortunate chance, or through 
the equally good fortune of wise leader- 
ship by the few without understanding and 
participation by the many, are likely to be 
unstable solutions. In other words, we 
are back again to the modern truism about 
the race between widespread popular edu- 
cation and catastrophe—a truism which 
all have admitted but which few have be- 
stirred themselves to act upon. Today, 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher’s phrase, “learn 
or perish,” takes on a frightening reality. 
We want democracy saved, but we must 


now admit that democracy will blunder to 
its death presently unless a safe majority 
of the people can very quickly learn the 
art of living together intelligently. 

The challenge to educators, therefore, 
is far greater than the challenge facing 
any group of military leaders today. Edu- 
cation can no longer remain merely a 
complacently accepted and revered ideal 
of the upper classes. It must become acti- 
vated and practical, it must identify itself 
completely with the real and immediate 
problems of everyday life, it must coura- 
geously drop traditions and routines over- 
board if they weigh the ship too heavily; 
it must reach out promptly to all the peo- 
ple—or else perish along with other cher- 
ished ideals. 

As long as librarians occupy the posi- 
tion of public administrators of one of the 
primary mediums of  education—the 
printed page—they cannot decline the edu- 
cational obligation. In fact, this obliga- 
tion falls more heavily on them since the 
services they offer are of a free, adaptable 
kind eminently suited to the rapidly fluc- 
tuating needs of busy, out-of-school citi- 
zens today. A recent inquiry by the board 
(reported by Ralph Ulveling on p. 
396) indicates that some librarians have 
accepted this challenge to educate for 
democracy with earnestness and inventive- 
ness, but it also reveals that collectively 
libraries in recent months have had little 
appreciable influence in civic education. 
The board feels that this situation calls 
not for more generalized exhortations, but 
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for an attempt to be specific and practical, 
to say what jobs, in its view, need im- 
meédiate attention and how they might be 
undertaken. It therefore ventures the fol- 
lowing suggestions, admittedly incomplete 
and crude first attempts, some of them, 
and others merely amplifications and re- 
applications of old ideas. In offering 
these, the board invites criticisms and addi- 
tional suggestions of tried experiences so 
that its next attempts may be more useful. 


SOME CONCRETE SUGGESTIONS 
Revaluation of Library Services 


1. An effective job of mass education, 
along lines suggested below, can hardly 
be attempted without either additional re- 
sources in personnel and materials, or dis- 
continuance of present functions to make 
room for new and more pressing ones. 
The latter will most likely be necessary 
anyway. In times of crises individuals, 
institutions, and nations always manage 
willing sacrifices of many established ways 
and pursuits in order to concentrate on 
the problem of the hour. This emergency 
job of mass education is perhaps a little 
less tangible than threats to our material 
welfare and therefore harder to take seri- 
ously, but in the ultimate reality it is 
more vital. In curtailing services and 
materials to make room for democratic 
education, let us examine first those whose 
end is primarily amusement, those used 
by patrons who may easily provide for 
themselves, and those whose reason for 
being lies chiefly in routine and precedent. 


Concerted Community Action 


2. The library’s force in a program of 
democratic education can be multiplied 
many times by enlisting various kinds of 
practical cooperation with a wide variety 
of community organizations and individu- 
als with special abilities. The library is 
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oftentimes the most welcome leader in 
attempts to rally the educational and civic 
organizations of the community for co- 
operative effort and planning in some form 
of community council. These councils are 
much more apt to be effective when there 
is a specific, tangible, and generally under- 
stood job to be done, like the one under 
consideration. Above all, the local press 
and radio stations and other local agencies 
of communication should not be over- 
looked in schemes of concerted planning. 
Commissioner Studebaker’s proposal for 
unified, planned educational emphasis by 
national agencies of communication and 
education (see p. 399) might well be 
duplicated on a local scale. Radio sta- 
tions and press both might accept “filler” 
announcements not only of the general op- 
portunities to learn about current issues 
at the library and other community cen- 
ters, but might also use significant and 
interest-exciting quotations from impor- 
tant books and magazines. Newspapers 
might carry in nearly every issue brief 


‘paragraph resumes of important and sig- 


nificant articles in current magazines, as 
well as lists of books and pamphlets and 
reading courses. There are frequently 
journalists, publicity and other experts 
who would give voluntary assistance in 
editing and putting “punch” into such 
material. Similar cooperation might be 
obtained in securing widespread distribu- 
tion of lists, notices, leaflets, and other 
printed agencies 
equipped in this field. All 


munity cooperation makes almost essential 


matter by especially 


such com- 


one or more special staff members desig- 
nated as full-time field or community 
workers. 


Reaching Beyond Library Walls 


3. In order to reach the 50 to 70 per 
cent of the population in a community 
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that almost never uses the library, it will 
have to lay plans to go out to these peo- 
ple—perhaps in cooperation with other 
community agencies, especially the social 
welfare and religious agencies. 
mural or 


Its extra- 
extension department must 
perhaps exceed in size and resources its in- 
tramural functions. This is a notion that 
libraries will find it hard to adjust to but 
the nature of the clientele to be reached 
seems to demand it. A much more ex- 
tensive use of display—in store windows, 
in sidewalk kiosks, in public buildings— 
seems essential, for display has in many 
cases proved one of the most effective 
means of advertising. Poster experts of 
the community need to be enlisted some- 
how, somewhere, at least for advice. 
Reading tables of news magazines and 
pamphlets, supervised by relief workers, 
might be established in community houses, 
settlements, post offices, churches, 
other public buildings. 


and 


A Frank Look at Materials 


4. The job will also probably require 
that libraries take a frank look at their 
stock of materials to see whether they are 
suitable. It would seem advisable to 
examine carefully the various books and 
pamphlets on democracy and related topics 
and to select as a nucleus for heavy dupli- 
cation those which seem best suited for 
the job in hand, from the points of view of 
readability, reliability, objectivity, fair- 
ness, and unemotional treatment. There 
are perhaps overlooked types of material 
more useful to this immediate job than 
books. For example, the weekly secondary 
school paper, The American Observer, is 
worthy of special mention in this connec- 
tion because it is a model of objective, fair, 
factual analysis of current issues by com- 
petent historians, because it is at once both 
eminently readable and adult in tone, and 
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because of its selection of socially signifi- 
cant news that is often lost to daily news- 
paper readers. The nonreaders should be 
provided for—with picture magazines such 
as Building America, and especially with 
educational motion pictures and radio 
transcriptions. Advice on procurement of 
transcriptions, as well as appropriate 
scripts to use over local radio stations, is 
available from the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 


Reading Plus Discussion 


5. Finally, the library must utilize fully 
what is perhaps the best auxiliary to read- 
ing in this field of civic education—the 
discussion group. Forums that are real 
forums have their place, but forums that 
degenerate into partisan debate becloud 
issues and create prejudiced partisanship. 
Small group discussions scattered through- 
out the city will probably serve better. 
Some of this is already fostered by li- 
braries but the quantity and quality need 
to be multiplied many times. 


Topics for Emphasis 

6. Three topics seem at present deserv- 
ing of major emphasis. First, free speech, 
freedom from censorship, tolerance. In 
times of fear, panic, and war, these are 
the first casualties, and there are already 
danger signs here in America. The li- 
brary should take leadership here because 
these rights are vital to the library’s func- 
tioning. Second, readjustment for a new 
international order. No people can steer 
an intelligent course in these dangerous 
times who do not clearly envisage an ulti- 
mate goal they wish to reach. Third, social 
and economic democracy, and especially the 
sub-topic of unemployment, since these are 
inevitable foundations for any achieve- 
ments in political or international de- 
mocracy. 

(Continued on page 422) 
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How Are Libraries Facing a 


Social Crisis? 
By RALPH A. ULVELING 


An address by the associate librarian of the Detroit Public Library at the 
meeting of the Adult Education Round Table, May 30, in Cincinnati. 


— THE outbreak of the present war 
in Europe a general sense of inse- 
curity and confusion in this country ap- 
pears to be growing. If this continues to 
intensify, the very human trait of running 
to cover—any cover—may appear. Then 
rule by force instead of our traditional 
practice of rule by consent may be ex- 
pected to follow. 

In our democratic way of life where all 
citizens share equally in directing the na- 
tion’s course, widespread understanding 
and intelligence rather than great emo- 
tional surges must prevail if stability is to 
be maintained. The educational facilities 
for insuring such stability have been pro- 
vided through the maintenance of public 
schools and public libraries. For more 
than a year the schools have been dedicat- 
ing themselves with increased vigor to the 
new levies which an upset society has 
placed upon them. Public libraries, con- 
fronted with an identical challenge, may 
passively serve only those who seek or 
they may with courage and vision rise to 
the higher levels of social service which 
the conditions demand. Let us see what 
they are doing. 

Late in 1939 the American Library As- 
sociation, in a correlated program embrac- 
ing the officers, the Council, the Adult 
Education Board, and the Publicity and 
Publications departments, launched a 


vigorous campaign to _ have libraries 
throughout the country promote by con- 
certed effort a program for educating peo- 
ple in the varied aspects of democracy and 
the problems that confront our national 
society. The A.L.A. groups suggested 
that libraries urge citizens to seek a fuller 
understanding of democracy—its difficul- 
ties, its advantages, its responsibilities, its 
history, its many ramifications. They sug- 
gested methods for promoting interest in 
such study by citizens. They issued buy- 
ing lists, reading courses, and pamphlet 
lists on democracy. 

Four months later a check of local ac- 
tivities was made. No attempt to obtain a 
complete census was intended. Rather 
spot samplings were gathered to indicate 
trends. These samplings, about eighty in 
number, were from libraries in large, 
medium-sized, and small cities, county li- 
braries, and state commissions. 

That public libraries generally are 
aware of the need for emphasizing social 
subjects is readily apparent. 

Besides emphasis on the general topic of 
democracy—principally by means of 
printed lists and special displays—the fol- 
lowing rather particularized subjects re- 
ceived considerable attention: freedom of 
speech, civil liberties, analysis of propa- 
ganda, religious and racial tolerance, 
employer and employe _ relationships, 
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consumer problems and cooperatives, the 
role of Christianity in family, labor, and 
international affairs, refugee problems, 
city planning, public health, tax revision, 
and how to write to your congressman. 


A Few EXAMPLES 


The specific ways and means used by 
various libraries to promote interest and 
study in such fields varied, of course, in 
method and in probable effectiveness. 
Following are a few examples of more 
than usual significance. 

1. An institute for the chairmen of pro- 
gram committees of all local women’s 
clubs was organized by one library in co- 
operation with a newspaper and a few 
other civic organizations. ‘This institute, 
while designed to direct the thinking of 
group leaders toward social problems and 
to let these leaders know what study ma- 
terials on those subjects were available, 
had as a secondary purpose the demonstra- 
tion of methods for conducting meetings 
and bringing out discussion. Subjects 
formerly tabooed by many clubs, as “em- 
ployer and employe relationships,” were 
hesitatingly accepted as proper for their 
agenda and only recently word was re- 
ceived by the sponsoring library that the 
establishing of standards, particularly 
of hours and wages for domestic help in 
homes employing not more than one ser- 
vant, is now being carefully studied by one 
of the club groups. Though this came out 
of one of the larger cities, it is the type 
of activity that might well be undertaken 
with the aid of state leaders in any small 
city having as few as ten clubs. 

2. Another project was the sending of a 
prospectus on propaganda analysis to all 
high school and college history teachers. 
The interest thus created showed the ef- 
fort was enormously successful. 
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3. A surprising number of so-called 
“town halls,” modeled after the well- 
known national radio program, have come 
into being under the aegis of libraries. 
Usually they are broadcast over local radio 
stations. Broadcasting is not necessary 
for their success, however, as has been 
amply demonstrated by a branch library 
which, with the aid of a neighboring com- 
munity house and the schools of the area, 
organized one which regularly draws an 
attendance of from 75 to 300 people. 


Pusiic ForuM SPREADING 


Closely allied to this type of effort is 
the public forum which likewise is spread- 
ing. A unique method of establishment 
used in one city of less than 100,000 
population may have suggestive value. 
The librarian, capitalizing on the then 
current interest in neutrality, enlisted the 
aid of the International Relations Com- 
mission of the American Association of 
University Women which in turn ar- 
ranged a meeting and secured the names of 
leading men and women of the community 
as sponsors for the meeting. ‘The li- 
brarian and the A.A.U.W. then retired to 
the background, allowing the educational 
work directed toward the 700 listeners to 
come ostensibly from other sources. 

4. Through newspaper channels one li- 
brary conducted a noteworthy series of 
articles under the caption, “For Distin- 
guished Service,” in which were featured 
twelve Negroes and Negro organizations 
and six white persons and institutions all 
chosen for distinguished achievement in 
the improvement of race relations during 
1939. Such isolating of problems having 
peculiar local significance shows a com- 
mendable awareness of community inter- 
ests as well as ingenuity in working out 
a constructive educational program. 




















5. Unusually distinguished was the 
work of a library in one of the small cities 
of the Pennsylvania mining region. In 
the winter of 1939 rumors began circulat- 
ing that vast numbers of Jewish refugees 
had come into the valley and were being 
given jobs in preference to the local un- 
employed. ‘The readers adviser made a 
thorough investigation of the condition 
and then, in responding to invitations to 
give a report of the findings, capitalized on 
this rare opportunity to exert an influence 
toward a wider understanding of social 
conditions by showing the connection, 
through books, of this purely local symp- 
tom with world-wide conditions. 

6. In the field of workers’ education, 
too, significant work has been done. Nota- 
ble in this type of effort was the work of 
a library in whose building representative 
groups of the A. F. of L., the C.I.O., 
and Workers Alliance meet regularly. 
As a direct result of some of these meet- 
ings concerted action was brought about 
which resulted in that community being 
chosen one of the first cities in which the 
Stamp Plan for the distribution of surplus 
commodities was launched. The local li- 
brarian makes this statement on the au- 
thority of the vice president of the Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corporation, who 
stated that as a result of the library meet- 
ings that city was the first where workers 
were sufficiently informed as to the de- 
tails of the plan before the plan was actu- 
ally put in operation. 

Examples of the ways in which libraries 
bring about understanding of social and 
economic problems might be continued. 
To generalize, it can be said that the fol- 
lowing subjects, in the order named, seem 
to be either the most important or the 
most popular with constituents: (1) 
propaganda analysis, (2) international or 
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inter-group understanding, (3) civic edu- 
cation of some form, and in the last 
place, though far behind the previous 
three, (4) censorship and free speech. 

With regard to methods used in promot- 
ing this work we find that (1) exhibits 
and special shelves of material on democ- 
racy are by far the most generally used. 
Following this are (2) newspaper pub- 
licity, (3) posters, (4) forums and discus- 
sion groups, and (5) radio broadcasts. 

Whether this tabulation has merit for 
determining the relative effectiveness of 
the various mediums or is merely an align- 
ment from the standpoint of ease of ac- 
complishment I leave to your decision. I 
fear, however, it is an indictment of our 
methods. 

You have heard the report. Now let us 
consider it in the light of national condi- 
tions. As we are constantly being warned, 
a serious threat is facing democracy. 
Throughout the world insidious “fifth 
columns’”’ are surreptitiously being erected. 
In this country hundreds of thousands of 
youth between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty-five, frustrated by inability to find 
productive work which would allow them 
to become satisfied, stable citizens, are 
wandering about without hope or aim, 
daily becoming more cynical regarding the 
workability of democracy. Such persons 
are natural prey for deluding prophets 
who promise the millennium under other 
social orders. 

Adding further menaces to our demo- 
cratic way is the development of an 
insidious belief that only by factional func- 
tioning can our ends be accomplished. 
This destructive tendency manifests itself 
in groups which, sincerely but ignorantly, 
feel that they alone being just and right- 
eous and even competent, must for the 
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Civic Education Endorsed by Council 


MOVE TO insure more and better civic 
A education for the American people 
was unanimously endorsed by the A.L.A. 
Council at its Cincinnati meeting, May 31. 
The proposal, made originally by U. S. 
Commissioner of Education John W. 
Studebaker at the recent meeting of the 
American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, that a committee be established by na- 
tional organizations “to study a means of 
cooperation for civic education,” was pre- 
sented to the Council by Ernestine Rose, 
for the A.L.A. Adult Education Board. 

The proposal also provided that this 
committee select a nonpartisan and repre- 
sentative board of experts to plan the de- 
tails of a thoroughly democratic and 
cooperative plan of action. 

The organizations referred to by the 
commissioner are those representing the 
major means for education and communi- 
cation of knowledge, such as the radio, 
the motion picture industry, the news- 
paper press and other divisions of the pub- 
lishing industry, and the various 
educational associations. 

In endorsing Dr. Studebaker’s sugges- 
tion, the Council empowered the Execu- 
tive Board to appoint spokesmen for the 
A.L.A. to discuss the proposal with repre- 
sentatives of other groups at an early date. 

The increasing concern that the radio, 
the movies, the press, and other means for 
communicating ideas be more fully used 
in the interest of public enlightenment 
rather than solely in the service of amuse- 
ment and advertising is, in the commis- 
sioner’s opinion, one of the most hopeful 
developments of recent years. 


“The individual needs more than ten 
minutes’ worth or a pamphlet’s worth of 
information and consideration of crucial 
matters,” Dr. Studebaker declared in his 
address to the American Association for 
Adult Education. “Moreover,” he con- 
tinued, “an individual needs the oppor- 
tunity to go to the bottom of problems at 
the time when proposed solutions are 
about to be acted upon by his representa- 
tives. Several times each year, a major 
issue, a number-one problem, comes to the 
top of the pile of innumerable public mat- 
ters. We approach a decision on some- 
thing vital to the future. At such a time, 
machinery should be at hand to mobilize 
the thinking power of the nation and 
focus it steadily on the issue at hand until 
we are sure that the vast majority of us 
know what is involved. Otherwise, the 
decision is likely to represent unchallenged 
prejudices and be based on a disorganized 
smattering of fragments of data.” 

A major peril to democracy, Dr. Stude- 
baker holds, arises from the lack of common 
understanding of, and common concern 
for, possible solutions of pressing social 
and economic problems. Pointing out 
that if the task of education in a demo- 
cratic state is to increase the area of 
awareness of a shared community of in- 
terest and responsibility, the newer forms 
of communication must unceasingly en- 
deavor to bring their powerful aid to the 
educational task, he said, in part :* 

“We have yet fully to harness these in- 


1The full text of Commissioner Studebaker’s ad- 
dress will be printed in an early issue of the Journal 
of Adult Education. Mimeographed press release of 
full text is also available now from the U. S. 
Office of Education. 
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struments in the interest of public en- 
lightenment. There is great concern these 
days over the threat of disturbance from 
organized groups espousing some form of 
dictatorship. Much as I dislike these 
schemes of regimentation, I am convinced 
that they cannot be finally suppressed. 
They must be outdone and outmaneuvered. 

“Political democracy in the United 
States requires that orderly means of as- 
certaining the collective judgment and 
will of the people be secured through the 
mechanism of political parties, political 
campaigns, and free elections. The demo- 
cratic process as carried on through the 
political party and the political campaign 
is thus essentially educational in nature. 
That it is not more effectively educational 
is due in part to certain existing impedi- 
ments to the free communication of ideas. 


A First OBLIGATION 


“One chief impediment arises from the 
multiplicity of agencies seeking to capture 
the attention of the individual. Merely 
to get people to attend to any particular 
idea, or to consider any particular pro- 
gram of action, is a difficult achievement 
when from every side, through the radio, 
the newspapers, magazines, and billboards 
one is bombarded by highly dramatized 
appeals to accept and to act upon sugges- 
tion. The result is that frequently the 
individual develops attention-blindness 
or deafness. He schools himself in the 
ability to shut out distracting bids for his 
time and interest and to narrow his atten- 
tion to his private affairs. Education has 
an obligation to assist in the development 
of the power of selective attention. Edu- 
cation must cultivate not only the ability 
but the disposition to attend to some 
stimuli rather than others. Especially 
must it increase the citizen’s disposition to 
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direct attention to the affairs of our com- 
mon life. 

“A second factor which makes difficult 
the creation of an electorate informed 
concerning the common affairs of our com- 
mon life is to be found in certain forces 
which make for discontinuity of attention 
to civic affairs. Various adult educa- 
tional forces frequently work at cross 
purposes, their effects canceling one an- 
other. ‘They compete among themselves 
for the attention of the citizen to a 
variety of more or less trivial matters. 
Except in unusual circumstances, there is 
lacking that concerted impact upon the 
attention of the people which will secure 
a careful and sequential examination of 
public issues. 

“Is there not some way by which these 
various new and powerful instruments of 
communication which can contribute so 
much toward the achievement of an in- 
formed and intelligent public opinion 
might synchronize their efforts so as to 
provide for a more widespread, systematic, 
concerted, and continuous treatment of 
major public issues than is now achieved? 

“Is it practicable to suggest that all 
educational forces, including the various 
newer twentieth-century instruments for 
engendering public understanding, might 
jein in some plan to focus widespread at- 
tention upon particular public problems 
for a period long enough to make a con- 
siderable proportion of the American peo- 
ple acquainted with the important facts 
bearing on our major national questions, 
and with the various programs of action 
suggested for their solution? 

“For example, let us suppose that the 
American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion were to take the initiative in approach- 
ing the major political parties, the news 
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Wilson Publicity Honor Roll—1940 


By GRETCHEN J. GARRISON 
Member, A.L.A. Public Relations Committee 


IFTY-TWO libraries were cited at Cin- 
eat for outstanding library pub- 
licity during the past year. These awards, 
announced at the Cincinnati meeting of 
the Public Relations Committee, Ruth E. 
Hammond, chairman, Monday, May 27, 
mark the beginning of a three-year plan 
sponsored by Halsey W. Wilson, presi- 
dent of the H. W. Wilson Company, and 
the committee to select and exhibit an- 
nually notable examples of public, school, 
college, state agency, and special library 
publicity. 

Editors of four news mediums—the 
Christian Advocate, the Christian Science 
Monitor, Scholastic Magazine, and This 
W eek—were also cited for distinguished 
services during 1939 in interpreting the 
library to their readers. 

Libraries cited were: 


Akron (Ohio) Public Library, Will H. Col- 
lins, librarian 

Albany (N.Y.) Public Library, Elizabeth 
M. Smith, director 

Alliance (Ohio) Carnegie Free Library, 
Howard B. Sohn, librarian 

American Merchant Marine Library Asso- 
ciation, Mrs. Henry Howard, president 

Baltimore, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Jo- 
seph L. Wheeler, librarian 

Bexar County Free Library, Texas, Juanima 
Wells, librarian 

Bloomfield (N.J.) Free Public Library, 
Janet F. Melvain, librarian 

Brooklyn Public Library, Milton J. Fergu- 
son, librarian 


Buffalo Public Library, Alexander Galt, li- 
brarian 

California State Library, Sacramento, Ma- 
bel R. Gillis, librarian 

Chicago Public Library, Carl B. Roden, li- 
brarian 

Clarksdale (Miss.) Carnegie Public Li- 
brary, Hoyland Lee Wilson, librarian 

Cleveland Public Library, Charles E. Rush, 
librarian 

Dartmouth College Library, Hanover, N.H., 
Nathaniel L. Goodrich, librarian 

Denver Public Library, Malcolm G. Wyer, 
librarian 

Detroit Public Library, Adam Strohm, li- 
brarian 

Drew University Library, Madison, N.J., 
O. Gerald Lawson, librarian 

East Orange (N.J.) Free Public Library, 
Adeline T. Davidson, librarian 

Fort Worth (Texas) Carnegie Public Li- 
brary, Harry N. Peterson, librarian 

Georgia Library Association, Macon, Sally 
M. Akin, president 

Georgia State Library, Atlanta, Ella May 
Thornton, librarian 

Glencoe (Ill.) Public Library, Helen Beck- 
with, librarian 

Glendale (Calif.) Public Library, Bess R. 
Yates, librarian 

Hammond (Ind.) Public Library, James A. 
Howard, librarian 

Indianapolis Public Library, Luther L. Dick- 


erson, librarian 


Iowa State University Libraries, Iowa 
City, Grace van Wormer, acting di- 
rector 


Los Angeles City College Library, Gladys 


Green, librarian 
Los Angeles Public Library, Althea H. 
Warren, librarian 
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Minneapolis Public Library, Carl Vitz, li- 
brarian 

Moorestown (N.J.) Free Library, Hannah 
Severns, librarian 

Nebraska Public Library Commission, Lin- 
coln, Nellie M. Carey, executive secretary 

New Haven (Conn.) Free Public Library, 
Lindsey Brown, librarian 

New York Public Library, Harry Miller 
Lydenberg, director 

Newark Public Library, Beatrice Winser, 
librarian 

Norwood (Mass.) Morrill Memorial Li- 
brary, Edna Phillips, librarian 

Pennsylvania State College Library, Willard 
P. Lewis, librarian 

Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Library, Hartford, Conn., Grace Child 
Bevan, librarian 

Portland (Ore.) Library Association, Nell 
A. Unger, librarian 

Queens Borough Public Library, Louis J. 
Bailey, director 

Rochester (N.Y.) Public 
Adams Lowe, director 

St. Louis Public Library, Charles H. Comp- 
ton, librarian 

San Diego (Calif.) Public Library, Cornelia 
D. Plaister, librarian 

South Bend (Ind.) Public Library, Ethel G. 
Baker, librarian 

Springfield (Ill.) Lincoln Library, Martha 
Wilson, librarian 

Springfield (Ohio) Warder Public Library, 
Thelma L. Reniff, librarian 

Stephens College Library, Columbia, Mo., 
B. Lamar Johnson, librarian 

Toledo (Ohio) Public Library, 
Schunk, librarian 

University of North Carolina, Woman’s 
College, Greensboro, Guy R. Lyle, li- 
brarian 

University of Rochester, Rochester, N.Y., 
John R. Russell, librarian 

University of Washington, Seattle, Charles 
W. Smith, librarian 

Wesleyan University, Olin Library, Middle- 
town, Conn., Fremont Rider, librarian 

Wichita (Kan.) City Library, Ruth E. 


Hammond, librarian 


Library, John 


Russell 


Services of editors cited were: 
Christian Advocate for “The Library in 
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American Life” by Dorothea Hyle, De- 
cember 7, 1939 

The Christian Science Monitor for various 
excellent articles on libraries during 1939 

Scholastic Magazine for the library issue, 
November 13, 1939 

This Week for “Open a Book” by L. W. 
Landrum, November 12, 1939 


RESPONSE Most ENCOURAGING 


Response to the honor roll idea from 
all parts of the country was most encour- 
aging. 

Each item submitted was judged on its 
appeal to those for whom it was intended ; 
on format in the case of book lists, on 
content and variety of newspaper feature 
stories, and on originality in devising new 
or unusual ways of interpreting the library 
to its community. 

“Honor roll” selections are to be ex- 
hibited at the A.L.A. conference each 
year, as was done in Cincinnati, and later 
routed without charge to state and re- 
gional library meetings, library schools, 
and individuals. Requests to borrow the 
exhibit should be addressed to Marie 
Loizeaux, H. W. Wilson Company, 958 
University Avenue, New York City. 

The judges who made the selections for 
the 1940 Wilson Publicity Honor Roll 
were: 

Harry L. Gage, Montclair (N.J.) trustee 
and typographic expert; Lucile L. Keck, li- 
brarian, Joint Reference Library, Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House, Chicago; Guy 
R. Lyle, librarian, Woman’s College, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; Edgar S. Robin- 
son, librarian, Vancouver Public Library, 
and member, British Columbia Library 
Commission; Gretchen Westervelt, School 
of Library Service, Columbia University, 
and chairman, A.L.A. School Libraries Sec- 


tion; and the writer, representing the 
A.L.A. Public Relations Committee. 


Because the judges represented libraries 


(Continued on page 422) 











Newbery and Caldecott Winners 


By LESLEY NEWTON 


Chairman, A.L.A. Section for Library Work with Children, 1939-40 


OINCIDENCES do occur, even in the 

American Library Association. Last 
year when the Caldecott Award went to 
Thomas Handforth for his Mei Li, the 
stage had already been set in San Francisco 
with the oriental pattern. The spell of the 
East which Mr. Handforth created with 
his poetic and nostalgic paper, “Personal 
Progress toward the Orient,” lingered on 
into the evening of the Newbery dinner 
and was given new emphasis and color by 
rich tapestries, mandarin coats, and Chi- 
nese music. 

After the dinner there followed, in the 
lobby of the St. Francis, some half jesting 
conversation with Frederic Melcher about 
a possible leit motif for the coming year. 
It is just possible that we of the middle 
west (as potential hosts for the next year) 
stirred a bit uneasily, wondering what 
could spring from an author’s pen and 
from the soil of the Ohio Valley which 
would possibly be such a happy union of 
theme and setting. Might we re-create 
the spirit of Johnny Appleseed—that 
peripatetic journeyman of apple trees who 
had given to Ohio its blossoming apple 
orchards? 

Then followed autumn with its rich 
store of new children’s books and, as if in 
answer, there came, with its roots firmly 
fixed in the earth of the Ohio River 
Valley, Daniel Boone, written and il- 
lustrated by James Daugherty. Prob- 


ably only a very few people thought then 
in terms of the Newbery Award; what 
workers with children’s books recognized 
immediately was something real and en- 
during. 

This artist had already through earlier 
illustrations given vigor and humor to 
other scenes of American life; now he has 
shown that he can match the artistry of 
his brush with that of his pen. Here are 
stirring words that bring to life that stal- 
wart figure; marching words that will 
make of young readers comrades in spirit 
with their pioneer ancestors on the wilder- 
ness road. But Daugherty has said it 
himself : 


Boone’s story was the story of a whole 
people. It had all their griefs and tragedies 
and restless longings and rich half-fulfilled 
dreams, all their ranging freedom and mor- 
tal bondages. It rang with the roaring 
laughter and boisterous fun; it was dark 
with the unfathomable silent anguishes of 
new-made graves; it was full of lost hopes 
and dreams of grandeur. Through it rushed 
the winds and the voices of the valley, the 
vast Ohio Valley. Through the story runs 
the clamor of distant voices, of the genera- 
tions springing up from the bottom lands, 
the fat corn lands, saying: “We are the 
nation of the valley, the tall corn-fed, hog- 
fed sons of the West. We make our own 
destiny and we like it. We make our own 
glories and shames and we've just begun. 
Our songs and our dreams are made of the 
new moon over the dry corn shocks, of the 
wind in the maple groves, of the silver- 
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weathered rails in the fence along 
a prairie road. 


Close upon the heels of the 
Newbery decision came the Cal- 
decott vote which by a happy 
stroke rounded out the saga of 
the middle west with the choice 
going to Ingri and Edgar Parin 
d’Aulaire for their picture book, 
Abraham Lincoln. 

In the field of adult books it 
is an accepted fact that one of 
the best biographies of Lincoln 
and an outstanding drama have 
both been written by English- 
men. Ingri and Edgar Parin 
d’Aulaire are now American 
citizens, but their heritage comes 
from another soil and perhaps 
it is that which makes them more 
sharply aware of that particular 
element of greatness in their 
hero which is not only American 
but universal. 

In their handsome lithographs 
they have captured the feeling of home- 
spun boyhood and have made understand- 
able to children something of the human- 
ity and brooding sorrow of the man Lin- 
coln. 

After giving to earlier books the atmos- 
phere and magic of Norway, these two 
artists have so made their own personal 
“conquest of the Atlantic that they have 
been able not only to give expert crafts- 
manship, but to infuse the spirit of their 
adopted country into the first satisfactory 
picture books of Washington and of Lin- 
coln. 

Just as James Daugherty journeyed into 
the Boone country, so did the d’Aulaires 
fortify their own extensive reading by six 
weeks’ residence on the banks of the Ohio 
River, visiting every known spot associated 





Courtesy Viking Press 
From “DANIEL Boone” 


with Lincoln. So it was quite natural 
that these author-artists return to Cincin- 
nati with Kentucky on the other side of this 
self-same river to receive the Newbery and 
Caldecott medals for distinguished service. 

Behind these awards is always the con- 
tinued interest of their donor, Frederic 
Melcher, who each year becomes more 
firmly entrenched in the affections of the 
children’s section as an honorary member 
and as a patron and friend of children’s 
literature. 

Following the Newbery and Caldecott 
awards at the Cincinnati meeting of the 
Section for Library Work with Children, 
May 28, the winners of the awards and 
Mr. Melcher took part in a national 
broadcast through the courtesy of the 
National Broadcasting Company. 











Friends Break Luncheon Record 


N ATTENDANCE of nearly one thou- 
A sand guests made the eleventh an- 
nual Friends of the Library luncheon at 
the Cincinnati A.L.A. conference on 
Memorial Day the largest one to date. 

Louis Bromfield (see page 389), who 
has recently returned to his native Ohio 
to make his home on a 400-acre farm near 
Mansfield, and Mrs. Bromfield, received 
an enthusiastic welcome from librarians 
and Cincinnati citizens. 

Hardly were the guests seated for the 
luncheon when a special broadcast to the 
meeting was received from Washington, 
delivered by Dr. Héctor David Castro, 
minister of E] Salvador and vice chairman 
of the Governing Board of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union, on behalf of Latin American 
library friends. 

Dr. Castro commented on the appro- 
priateness of Memorial Day as a time to 
consider the moral, spiritual, and ma- 
terial advancement of neutral nations 
when important regions of the world are 
suffering from war. He voiced a belief 
that “the reciprocal cooperation of the 
library and the school may be most valu- 
able in preserving in the western hem- 
isphere that spirit of cooperation and 
mutual understanding which has con- 
tributed so largely to make this part of 
the world known as the continent of 
peace.” 

Twelve governors sent messages to the 
meeting for the roll call of governors’ del- 
egates. The states were Ohio, Kentucky, 
Georgia, North Carolina, Michigan, Ne- 
braska, Virginia, West Virginia, Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas, Tennessee, and Maryland. 


Murray Seasongood, first mayor of Cin- 
cinnati under the city manager plan and a 
former president of the National Munici- 
pal League, in his address urged emanci- 
pation of city governments from waste and 
corruption as the most effective means of 
increasing library revenues. Libraries, as 
fact-finding agencies and public informa- 
tion centers, he said, hold a strategic posi- 
tion in the struggle for economic govern- 
ment and are potential beneficiaries of the 
savings to be effected through citizen inter- 
est in reducing waste in municipal man- 
agement. 

One of Cincinnati’s best-loved public 
officials, Russell Wilson, member of the 
City Council and former nonpartisan 
mayor for eight years, served as toast- 
master, with L. Elsa Loeber, chairman 
of the A.L.A. Friends of Libraries Com- 
mittee, presiding at the opening of the 
program. Mrs. George H. Tomlinson, 
of Evanston, IIl., spoke for the A.L.A. 
Trustees Section. 

The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers was represented by Mrs. Harry 
M. Mulberry, of Chicago, its national 
library chairman and also chairman of 
the Friends of the Chicago Public Li- 
brary. Dr. H. W. Hurt, national direc- 
tor of reading program, was present for 
the Boy Scouts of America. Mrs. C. 
Griffin Martin, donor of a memorial room 
for teen-age boys and girls in the new 
Chattanooga library, was another hon- 
ored lay guest as were Charles Allen 
Smart, Ohio author of R.F.D., and Judith 
Waller, educational director of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. 
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On the Air in Cincinnati 


HE SIX broadcasts over national net- 
ggasi and the seven carried by local 
stations during the A.L.A. conference in 
Cincinnati, May 26 to June 1, earned the 
comment of one local columnist that the 
A.L.A. had been given more national net- 
work promotion than any other single con- 
vention in Cincinnati during the past five 
years as far as he could recall. 

Special credit for this record goes to 
Mrs. Minna H. Breuer, in charge of con- 
ference radio programs and a member of 
the Local Publicity Committee headed by 
E. Gertrude Avey. 

Both the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany and the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem gave generous time over national 
hookups, Judith Waller and Mrs. Lavinia 
Schwartz, educational directors in the 
Chicago area of N.B.C. and C.B.S., re- 
spectively, being in attendance at the con- 
ference and cooperating in the handling 
of programs. 

The list of broadcasts follows: 


Over NATIONAL NETWORKS 


Dr. John T. Frederick, “Of Men and 
Books.” With John Adams Lowe and 
Marilla W. Freeman. C.B.S. (WCKY), 
Tuesday, May 28, 3:15-3:30 P.M. 

Presentation of the winners of the New- 
bery and Caldecott awards by Frederic G. 
Melcher. N.B.C. (WSAI), Tuesday, May 
28, 4:15-4:30 P.M. 

Dorothy Gordon, Toby Tyler in the 
series “Yesterday's Children.” N.B.C. 
(WING), Tuesday, May 28, 8:30-9:00 
P.M. 

Friends of the Library luncheon, Dr. 
Héctor David Castro, minister to the 
United States from El Salvador, broadcast 
from Washington. N.B.C. (WSAI), Thurs- 
day, May 30, 12:45-1:00 P.M. 


America’s Town Meeting of the Air, 
George V. Denny, Jr., moderator; Gilbert 
Bettman, Arthur Garfield Hays, “Should 
Libraries Restrict the Use of Subversive 
Literature?” N.B.C. (WSAI), Thursday, 
May 30, 8:00-9:00 P.M. 

Alan Lomax, “America’s Folk Ballads.” 
N.B.C. (WSAI), Friday, May 31, 12:05- 
12:15 P.M. 

LocaL BROADCASTS 


Douglas C. McMurtrie spoke on the 
printing anniversary. WkKRC (local Mu- 
tual Broadcasting outlet), Tuesday, May 
28, 2:15-2:30 P.M. 

Round table discussion of censorship of 
books and the A.L.A. Council’s resolution. 
Mrs. G. T. Addison, president of the Cin- 
cinnati and Hamilton County P.T.A. Coun- 
cil; Robert Adair Black, trustee of the Pub- 
lic Library of Cincinnati; Paul Noon, and 
Forrest B. Spaulding. WLW (local N.B.C. 
outlet), Tuesday, May 28, 6:00-6:15 P.M. 

Essae M. Culver interviewed on the 
“Woman’s Hour.” WKRC (Mutual out- 
let), Wednesday, May 29, 9:30-9:45 A.M. 

Dr. Paul F. Lazarsfeld interviewed. 
WKRC (local Mutual outlet), Wednes- 
day, May 29, 11:15-11:30 A.M. 

Marjorie Hill Allee, author, interviewed 
on the ““Woman’s Hour.” WKRC (Mutu- 
al), Thursday, May 30, 9:30-9:45 A.M. 

Boris G. Petroff interviewed about his 
book, Son of the Danube. WCKY (local 
Columbia outlet), Friday, May 31, 3:15- 
3:30 P.M. 

John R. Tunis interviewed by WLW 
sports commentator. WLW (local N.B.C. 
outlet), Friday, May 31, 5:45-6:00 P.M. 


A number of other librarians were cor- 
ralled for radio interviews as they were 
arriving or leaving Cincinnati, according 
to word from Cincinnati’s smallest local 
station, WCPO, whose “Train Time” 
program is broadcast from the Union Sta- 
tion. 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 
Brief News of General Interest 


White House Conference 
Endorses Libraries 


Children in a Democracy, the general 
report of the White House Conference on 
Children in a Democracy, just issued in 
pamphlet form and available from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents for 20 cents, 
is of importance as the first official publica- 
tion since the conference early this year. 

The section on libraries, part of a chap- 
ter on “Educational Services in the Com- 
munity,’ closes with the 
recommendations : 


following 


1. The States should encourage and assist 
in the extension and development of local 
public-library service and give financial aid 
for the maintenance of such service. In 
rural areas provision should be made for 
traveling libraries to reach isolated homes 
and communities. 

2. Federal grants to the State for general 
public education should be available for 
school libraries. Special Federal grants 
should be made available for extension of 
library service to rural areas. 

3. Libraries should provide for special 
collections and personnel to serve children. 
Provision should also be made for material 
and for library advisory service for parents 
on subjects relating to child care and train- 
ing. 

4. Libraries should be staffed by person- 
nel trained and qualified specifically for this 
work. 


‘ ’ 
“Channels” 


A VALUABLE asset to any librarian is 
the way Ralph R. Shaw, librarian of the 
Gary (Ind.) Public Library, character- 


ized Channels, the bulletin of the New 
York Social Work Publicity Council at 
the Cincinnati meeting of the Public Re- 
lations Committee. Librarians, in Mr. 
Shaw’s opinion, face so many of the same 
problems in interpreting their services to 
their communities that they will not only 
welcome the aid this bulletin brings but 
will feel that as an item in their budget, 
Channels more than pays its way. Ar- 
ticles on publicity techniques and other 
public relations problems, as brief and 
tersely stated as they are useful, as well as 
specific aids and where they may be ob- 
tained, are regular features. 

Published 8 times a year; subscription, 
$3 ayear. Address Social Work Publicity 
Council, 130 E. 22nd St., New York City. 


Kellogg Foundation Experiment 


Tue W. K. Ketitocc Foundation is 
demonstrating through an unusual experi- 
ment the value to school and community 
of new, attractive, vital, and appropriate 
books for library shelves from which the 
“dead wood” has been removed. 

The foundation, with headquarters at 
Battle Creek, is concerned with the ad- 
vancement of health, happiness, and well- 
being of children and young people in 
seven counties in southern Michigan. 
Satisfying reading experiences and ade- 
quate library facilities are among serv- 
ices which the foundation regards as 
contributing toward its objectives. ‘The 
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foundation librarian, Mrs. Zoe Wright, 
advises and aids in library services in the 
area, and is helping local communities 
and libraries with the present experiment. 

All school and public libraries in one 
county, Van Buren, were first asked to 
assemble in a central place in the county 
any books published before 1930 which 
were no longer useful. Books from home 
attics and bookshelves could be given to 
libraries and the added number would be 
credited to them. A county committee 
under the chairmanship of a school super- 
intendent planned the book collection cam- 
paign and provided a rare books committee 
to make certain that no valuable books 
were discarded. “The foundation agreed 
to purchase for each library one new book 
for each five turned in, the new books 
to be of the local library’s choice. Selec- 
tions are from standard lists and many 
book selection aids have been made avail- 
able in local libraries through the founda- 
tion. 

The book collection campaign cul- 
minated on May first, Library Day, with 
a program which was held in the high 
school since the May Day snow storm 
made the ball park impractical. More 
than 167,200 volumes were collected by 
160 schools and libraries, which means the 
foundation will replace these with 33,000 
new books. There is a further agreement 
that each new book purchased by the local 
libraries will be matched by a new book, 
again locally selected, purchased by the 
foundation. 


The enthusiastic response of the chil- 
dren and adults in the county has con- 
vinced the foundation of the value of the 
experiment. ‘The plan was extended to 
the other counties in the area in which the 
foundation is interested and by the middle 
of May each county had had its Library 


Day, the total number of old, worn 
out, dust-laden volumes collected being 
904,789. 

In working out its experiment the 
foundation has been in touch with the 
A.L.A. staff, and called on one of its 
members, Mildred L. Batchelder, of the 
School and Children’s Library Division, 


to visit the school and public libraries in: 


the area with Mrs. Wright as a basis for 
discussing plans for the foundation’s pro- 
gram of stimulating improved library 
service. 


New Inter-American Program 
for Young People 


BETWEEN 15,000,000 and 20,000,000 
elementary and high school students of 
North and South America will hear the 
broadcasts of ‘“Columbia’s American 
School of the Air” programs beginning 
next October according to a statement 
made by Nora Beust at a meeting of the 
Library Radio Broadcasting Committee 
in Cincinnati. 

The eleventh season of the C.B.S. 
“School of the Air” came to a close this 
spring, and Sterling Fisher, Columbia’s 
director of education, estimated that the 
average daily audience was 10,000,000 
students, Miss Beust stated. “Beginning 
in the fall,” she continued, “the program 
will become Pan American in scope since 
Canada and the Latin-American republics 
will cooperate by furnishing material for 
the programs as well as broadcasting them 
to their own pupils. 

“So far the invitation to participate in 
the air school has been accepted by Argen- 
tina, Canada, Chile, Brazil, Mexico, the 
Dominican Republic, and Ecuador. The 
plan calls for data and materials for pro- 
grams to be drawn from all the nations of 
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Linguists will translate 
these scripts, written from material sent 
from these countries, into Spanish for dis- 
tribution to Spanish-speaking nations free 
of charge. To non-Spanish speaking coun- 
tries, such as Brazil, scripts are to be sent 
in English, enabling these countries to 
make their own translations and to amend 
the scripts as they see fit to adapt them to 
their own educational needs.” 


the Americas. 


Pacific Northwest Bibliographic 
Center 


A RECENT GRANT of $35,000 from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York to 
the Pacific Northwest Library Associa- 
tion enables the association to inaugurate 
regional bibliographic service. The grant 
is to be spread over a three-year period. 

The project is under the direction of 
the P.N.L.A. Committee on Bibliography, 
and the University of Washington Library 
has been chosen as the location for the cen- 
ter. A regional union catalog is to be 
formed to include the holdings of the 
principal libraries in Montana, Idaho, 
Oregon, Washington, and the province of 
British Columbia. 


On Behalf of American Library 
in Paris 


AN EXPRESSION of appreciation to Ed- 
ward A. Sumner and the American li- 
brarians who have been assisting him in 
his effort to solicit gifts for the war emer- 
gency service of the American Library in 
Paris, being carried on by Dorothy Reeder, 
the librarian, was voted recently by Mr. 
Sumner’s associates on the board of trus- 
tees of that library. 

J. Periam Danton, Ralph Munn, Carl 
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H. Milam, Harry Miller Lydenberg, 
Milton J. Ferguson, Charles C. William- 
son, and Joseph B. Rounds were named 
in the resolution of thanks, as was Frank 
L. Polk, trustee of the New York Public 
Library, for acting as sponsor and for pro- 
viding headquarters space in the New 
York library for the undertaking. 


Brooklyn Branch Sets Record 


As A RESULT of capturing the interest 
of residents of the new housing develop- 
ment nearby, the Red Hook Branch of 
the Brooklyn Public Library increased its 
registered borrowers 22 per cent in a 
year’s time and showed the phenomenal 
gain of 91 per cent in book circulation in 
the first three months of this year, as com- 
pared with the same period last year, Mil- 
ton James Ferguson, chief 
announced recently. 

Faith L. Allen, branch librarian, is a 
member of the Red Hook Advisory Com- 
mittee of the New York Housing 
Authority and secretary of the board of 
governors of the Red Hook Community 
Association. 


librarian, 


Organize Chicago Friends 


FOLLOWING organization of the Friends 
of the Chicago Public Library, the Wom- 
an’s City Club of Chicago is holding a 
series of five institutes to study the library, 
its services, and its needs. Carl B. Roden, 
Chicago librarian, began the series with a 
discussion of library finance. Particular at- 
tention is to be given to the recent survey 
of the library and its recommendations, on 
which Mrs. M. L. Purvin reported in the 
May Bulletin. Representatives of parent- 
teacher associations and other civic groups 
are invited to participate. 

















Mrs. Harry M. Mulberry, of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
is chairman of this series. 


Minneapolis’ Music Memorial 


THE MINNEAPOLIS PuBLic LIBRary, 
Carl Vitz, librarian, has just received 
$5000 from Mrs. Emil Oberhoffer to 
create a memorial for her late husband, 
Emil Oberhoffer, founder and conductor 
of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
from 1903 to 1922. The income from the 
fund is to be used for the purchase of 
books about music and for musical scores 
and will enable the library to develop still 
further a music department which is one 
of the strongest in the country. The 
Minneapolis library recently issued an 
effective leaflet, Gifts as Living Memo- 
rials, calling attention to the varied op- 
portunities which gifts, memorial funds, 
and bequests presented to the library offer. 


Radio Series Based on Classics 


A NEw broadcast series, based on the 
great classics—past and contemporary— 
was recommended for production in the 
near future over the Columbia network 
by the C.B.S. Adult Education Board at 
its recent annual meeting. Lyman Bry- 
son, of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, is chairman of the board. 

Details of the new series are to be 
worked out by the C.B.S. program de- 
partment. Broadly, the program contem- 
plates wide excursions into the classic 
literature of history, politics, government, 
philosophy, and religion. 


Library Meeting 


VirciniaA Library Association, Char- 
lottesville, October 4 and 5. 
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1940 Book Week 


Book WEEK will be observed Novem- 
ber 10 to 16 with the theme, “Good 
Books—Good Friends.” For material, 
write to Book Week Headquarters, 62 W. 
45th St., New York City. 


“Gallant American Women” 


LIBRARIANS and curators will be fea- 
tured June 24 in the current radio series, 
“Gallant American Women,” given over 
the Blue Network of the National Broad- 
casting Company, each Monday, from 
10:30 to I1:00 P.M., eastern daylight 
savings time. 


Montana’s W.P.A. Library 
Projects 


Apropos of the article on W.P.A. li- 
brary demonstrations in the April Bulletin 
and a charge by Nina M. Ford, chair- 
man of the Montana State Library Asso- 
ciation Planning Committee, that the 
report of Montana projects was mislead- 
ing, Edward A. Chapman, director of the 
Library Section of the Work Projects 
Administration, asks that the Bulletin re- 
tract all information in his article on 
Montana projects. Replying to Miss 
Ford, Mr. Chapman wrote: 


Please accept my apologies to you and to 
other members of the planning committee. 
In compiling the information for my article 
I made every effort to exclude all such dis- 
crepancies as the one you bring to my atten- 
tion. According to our records of the book- 
mobile requisitions which we have approved, 
it seemed reasonable to assume that five 
bookmobiles were being supplied to the 
Montana state-wide library service project. 
So far as the Washington office is concerned, 
the Montana administration possesses au- 
thorization for these purchases. 
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Announce Reference 
Examination 


OPEN COMPETITIVE examination for 
technical reference librarian of Los An- 
geles County Public Library has been an- 
nounced. Men and women from all over 
the United States who meet the following 
requirements may apply: 

(1) College graduation plus completion of 
a one year’s course in an accredited library 
school; (2) at least one year’s experience in 
a library or library department serving sci- 
entific, technological and business interests; 
(3) two additional years of library experi- 


ence including supervision and direction of 
assistants. 


Application blanks and further infor- 
mation should be obtained immediately 
from the Los Angeles County Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Hall of Records. 


Offers Award to Indiana Libraries 


Freperic G. MELCHER, editor of Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly and a former vice presi- 
dent of the Indiana Library Association, 
will present Carl Sandburg’s Abraham 
Lincoln, the War Years to the public 
library in Indiana submitting the best evi- 
dence, by photographs, clippings, and re- 
ports, of a constructive effort to create 
fresh interest in Indiana literature. 

All entries must be submitted to the 
Indiana State Library not later than Sep- 
tember 23 and the award will be an- 
nounced at the state conference in Rich- 
mond, October 17 to 19, Jane Kitchell, 
president of the I.L.A., writes. 


Billings (Mont.) Board Adopts 
A.L.A. Council Statement 


“LIBRARIES AND the War in Europe,” 
the A.L.A. Council statement published 
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in the January Bulletin and later printed 
under the title, The Library—1940, has 
been adopted by the Board of Trustees 
of the Parmly Billings Memorial Library, 
in Billings, Mont., according to word 
from Margaret Fulmer, librarian. “The 
board liked especially the last sentence of 
the Council’s statement, “The right of the 
citizen to find in his library the best ma- 
terial on all sides of controversial ques- 
tions must be protected at any cost,’ ” 
Miss Fulmer writes. 


Subscription Books Code 


TRADE PRACTICE rules adopted at the 
recent conference for the subscription book 
publishing industry—held in New York 
by the Federal Trade Commission—are 
printed in the April 1940 issue of the 
Subscription Books Bulletin published by 
the American Library Association. The 
A.L.A. was represented at the conference. 
Single copies of the Bulletin, 50 cents; an- 
nual subscription, $2. 


Horn Book Price 


THE HORN BOOK facsimile mentioned 
in the May Bulletin, in connection with 
the Gary (Ind.) schools observance of the 
sooth anniversary of printing, may be ob- 
tained for $1.50, according to word from 
the publishers, Horn Book Magazine, 264 
Boylston St., Boston. 


Chicago Institute 


TECHNICAL processes in libraries is the 
subject of the fifth institute which the 
University of Chicago Graduate Library 
School will conduct from July 29 to 
August 9. For a schedule of lectures and 
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At Cincinnati 


‘ WeELcominc the three thousand li- 
brarians, trustees, and other library 
friends on behalf of the “most northerly 
city with a southern exposure,’’ Chalmers 
Hadley, Cincinnati’s librarian, opened the 
conference’s first evening session. Keyes 
D. Metcalf, executive secretary, Associa- 
tion of Research Libraries, responded. 

Eight national organizations—the 
American Library Institute, Association 
of Research Libraries, Bibliographical 
Society of America, Catholic Library As- 
sociation, League of Library Commis- 
sions, Music Library Association, Na- 
tional Association of State Libraries, and 
the Theatre Library Association—also 
held meetings during the week. 

The informal reception and exhibitors 
night Monday evening, affording oppor- 
tunity for friendly greeting and conversa- 
tion, reflected the thoughtful planning of 
all conference arrangements on the part 
of the Local Committee and Edward A. 
Henry, its chairman, so largely responsible 
for the comfort and pleasure of their 
guests throughout the week. 

So that Bulletin readers may have 
promptly as many conference features as 
possible, we are printing in this issue the 
addresses of President Culver, President 
Munn, and Archibald MacLeish at the 
general sessions, a report of Council ac- 
tion on Commissioner Studebaker’s pro- 
posal for civic education, the addresses of 
Ralph Ulveling and Louis Bromfield, as 
well as reports of the Caldecott and New- 
bery awards, the Wilson Publicity Honor 


Roll, and the Friends of the Library 
luncheon. 

Other Cincinnati news is therefore nec- 
essarily summarized briefly below, with 
fuller reports to follow either in later 
news issues of the Bulletin or in the Pro- 
ceedings. 


Opposinc VIEWS ON PROPAGANDA 


“SHOULD Libraries Restrict the Use of 
Subversive Publications?” was the subject 
of the lively discussion at the A.L.A.’s 
“Library Town Meeting of the Air,” at 
the fourth general session, May 30. 
George V. Denny, Jr., founder and di- 
rector of America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air, acted as moderator, and Carl H. 
Milam, A.L.A. Executive Secretary, had 
the role of special interrogator. 

That the American people do not want 
confidence in their democracy undermined 
by “purposely poisoned arrows” of totali- 
tarian propaganda and that the circulation 
of subversive writings should be restricted 
by public libraries was the assertion of 
Gilbert Bettman, of Cincinnati, formerly 
attorney general for Ohio. 

Arthur Garfield Hays, director of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, answered 
the question with an unequivocal “No,” 
saying: 

“It is about time that Americans pro- 
claimed their faith in democracy, a faith 
which denies that freedom can be pre- 
served only by curtailing it.” 

Mr. Bettman, speaking first, held that, 
“Our modern world is suddenly witness- 
ing new attempts at foreign conquest— 
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not for beliefs in religion as in the middle 
ages, but for beliefs in government. 

“This proselyting purpose finds multiple 
and insidious outlets. It is so powerful 
and all-pervading that a new figure of 
speech—the ‘fifth column’—must be coined 
to describe it. 

“The spearhead of these subversive pub- 
lications is pointed right at the portals of 
our American libraries. And the question 
is asked, shall entrance be restricted or un- 
restricted? In the conjunction of national 
and world circumstances as just indicated, 
I answer—restricted. If you ask what is 
the formula of restriction, I reply—the 
sound judgment of the librarian and his 
trustees in book selection.” 


Hays’ Point oF VIEw 


“In my opinion, restriction of any kind 
is wholly undemocratic and contrary to 
American theory,” said Mr. Hays. “In 
a democracy we must tolerate propaganda 
directed against ourselves; even those who 
attack democracy must be heard. 

“Democracy cannot be preserved by si- 
lencing the advocates of change; it must 
justify itself as a way of life. It must 
convince the people that it is better for 
them to live under a democracy than 
under a Hitler or Stalin. And how can 
one feel sure unless he is free to read 
anything anybody has written on the 
subject ? 

“But, says my opponent, we shall give 
people this opportunity. He means 
some people, chosen people. Chosen by 
whom? 

“Who is to do the restricting? In 
other words, who is to choose the books? 
The only man I know who would make 
a good censor would be myself—and for 
myself.” 
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Roos AND WHITE SPEAK AT THIRD 
GENERAL SESSION 


The progress of society in general is 
based on the opportunities for growth and 
training of children, Jean C. Roos, head 
of the Stevenson Room for Young People, 
at the Cleveland Public Library, one of 
two speakers at the third general session, 
reminded her audience in an address, “‘Lay- 
ing the Foundation.” 

Carl M. White, librarian of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, the second 
speaker, discussed ““The Place of the Uni- 
versity Library in the Modern World.” 

“The corner stone of public library 
service might well be work with children,” 
Miss Roos said, “‘a second corner, school 
library work; a third, specialized work 
with young adults in the public library; 
and the fourth corner, a valuable by- 
product of all the work mentioned, service 
to parents, teachers, social workers, and 
leaders of youth groups of all kinds. 
These are the four corners of that solid 
foundation upon which adult library work 
is built.” 

Mr. White told his audience that “the 
university library seeks, with the aid of 
other libraries, to enable a man to read the 
meaning of life today in the wide context 
of the recorded experience of the entire 
race. 

“The man who has the use of such 
library facilities has an enormous advan- 
tage over those who do not have. He is 
able to learn, in the span of a few hours, 
lessons which the Euclids and the New- 
tons, the Pasteurs and the Mendels spent 
patient lifetimes in learning. 

“Today we look upon some of the dog- 
mas of another day as ridiculous,” Mr. 
White said, “but we should be careful 
about assuming airs of superiority. If 
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modern man is able to laugh at the an- 
cients who believed the earth to be flat, it is 
not necessarily because he is endowed with 
superior intellectual ability; he is simply 
utilizing the intelligence of others supplied 
him by the world’s libraries, past and pres- 
ent.” ‘Today the modern world lives and 
moves and has much of its being in print. 

In closing Mr. White pointed out that 
if there were a thinker’s bill of rights “it 
would contain, alongside freedom of speech 
and freedom of the press, freedom in the 
quest for meaning and truth and a more 
intelligent way of life. In translating this 
freedom into reality, libraries of all types 
must necessarily bear a significant part.” 

Donald Coney, librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, presided as the Associa- 
tion’s vice president. 


HILL AND PUTNAM MApbE HoNorRARY 
MEMBERS 


Dr. Frank Pierce Hill and Dr. Herbert 
Putnam, former presidents of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, were elected hon- 
orary members of the Association. 
George B. Utley was chairman of the 
Special Committee on Honorary Member- 
ships, with Clarence E. Sherman and For- 
rest B. Spaulding acting with him. 


Jury on AwWarps 


The Jury on Awards of which Franklin 
F. Hopper was chairman, reluctantly de- 
cided to recommend that neither the Lip- 
pincott nor the White Award be given this 
year. “It is our conviction,” the jury’s 
report stated, “that during the years 1938- 
39 there was no contribution to librarian- 
ship outstanding enough to justify the 
Lippincott Award and that no book by a 
librarian published during 1938 or 1939 
seems to justify the White Award.” 
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RACIAL DIscRIMINATION LEADS OFF 
CounciL ACTION 


Racial discrimination, censorship, the 
question of refugee librarians, citation of 
trustees, the report of the Committee on 
Constitution and By-Laws, substitution of 
divisional periodicals for the 4.L.4. Bul- 
letin, and divisional reorganization were 
among the chief subjects, not already 
noted, on which the Council took action. 

That there be no change at this time in 
requirements adopted in 1936 to safeguard 
Negro members against discrimination at 
conferences was the recommendation of 
the special committee headed by Ernestine 
Rose of New York City and approved by 
the Council. Other provisions of the reso- 
lution were: 


That the A.L.A. let it be known that it 
would like to meet periodically in every sec- 
tion of the country 

That in considering any city, the appro- 
priate A.L.A. officials are hereby specifically 
directed to exert every reasonable effort to 
secure acceptance of our present require- 
ments 

That in case such city is unable or unwill- 
ing to meet our requirements, the A.L.A. 
withdraw and go where its conditions will 
be met. 


Council endorsement was likewise given 
the following proposals: 


That a Committee on Intellectual Free- 
dom to Safeguard the Rights of Library 
Users to Freedom of Inquiry be appointed 

That a special committee to consider prob- 
lems concerning refugee librarians be ap- 
pointed 

That a plan be established for citation of 
trustees for distinguished service on behalf 
of libraries 

That the Association of College and Ref- 
erence Libraries be given division status in 
the A.L.A., with the Agricultural Libraries 
Section made a section of the A.C.R.L. 

That A.L.A. members be permitted to sub- 
stitute College and Research Libraries for 
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the 4.L.4. Handbook and Proceedings for 
an experimental period of two years, begin- 
ning January 1941 

The report of the Constitution and By- 
Laws Committee was presented by Errett 
W. McDiarmid, Jr., chairman. The pro- 
posals, printed in the May Bulletin, were 
adopted with revisions, and the complete 
text will be given in the Proceedings. 


DvuEs AND NOMINATIONS 


Two matters came before the Executive 
Board as a result of reorganization. Be- 
ginning October first, new members join- 
ing the A.L.A. will pay dues in accord- 
ance with the new scale, the board voted. 
For all other members the change in dues 
will be in effect January 1941. 

Eleanor Witmer was appointed chair- 
man of the Nominating Committee which, 
for the first time, will report to the Coun- 
cil at the midwinter meeting. Harrison 
W. Craver, Irene Fetty, Martha M. 
Parks, and Joseph S. Ibbotson are the 


other members of the committee. 


Miss Cutver Heaps New OFFficers 


Essae M. Culver of the Louisiana Li- 
brary Commission heads the new officers 
elected. The others include Charles H. 
Brown, Iowa State College Library, first 
vice president and president-elect; Ralph 
A. Ulveling of Detroit, second vice presi- 
dent; and Matthew S. Dudgeon, Milwau- 
kee, treasurer. 

Members of the Executive Board elected 
were Milton E. Lord of Boston and Al- 
thea H. Warren of Los Angeles. 

Members of the Council elected in- 
cluded Robert B. Downs, New York Uni- 
versity Libraries; Ruth E. Hammond of 
Wichita; Mrs. Evelyn S. Little, Mills 
College Library; Lucile M. Morsch of 
Baltimore; Ralph R. Shaw of Gary; and 
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Mary E. Foster, of Pittsburgh, to fill the 


unexpired term of the late Donald Gil- 
christ. 


Communication to President 
Roosevelt 


THE ProcressiveE LiprARIANS Coun- 
CIL, meeting at Cincinnati during the 
week of May 26, sent a communication 
to President Roosevelt urging him “to 
keep us out of war.” The first sentence 
of the communication reads: “Alarmed by 
the rapid drift of this country toward 
involvement in the European war, we 
librarians, assembled at the Sixty-second 
Annual Conference of the American Li- 
brary Association in Cincinnati, May 26 
to June 1, respectfully urge you to keep 
this country at peace.” 

The communication was subsequently 
endorsed by the Library Unions Round 
Table, and, in part, by the Staff Organ- 
izations Round Table. 

The matter came to the attention of the 
A.L.A. Executive Board on Saturday, 
June 1. The right of the Progressive Li- 
brarians Council to speak for itself was 
not questioned. There was no action by 
the board on the war and peace issue 
itself. The Executive Board did, how- 
ever, unanimously condemn in the strong- 
est possible terms the misleading first 
sentence which might be interpreted to 
mean that the A.L.A. itself had taken 
action. On instruction by the Executive 
Board the following telegram was sent 
to the President of the United States by 
the President and Executive Secretary of 


the A.L.A.: 


Executive Board of American Library 
Association wishes you to know that the 
Progressive Librarians Council which sent a 
communication to you advocating peace at 
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any price is a very small group, is not a part 
of the American Library Association, and 
has no authority whatever to speak for the 
librarians of the United States on this or 
any other question. The A.L.A. acts only 
on matters relating to libraries but it is our 
opinion that if the 17,000 members were to 
vote on the question posed by the Progressive 
Librarians Council they would overwhelm- 
ingly oppose any such communication. Only 
the Association itself or its Council or its 
Executive Board between Council sessions 
may speak for the Association. 


Stephen T. Early, the President’s secre- 
tary, has approved publication of the 
telegram quoted above. 


C. H. M. 


A.L.A. Division of Libraries for 
Youth Proposed 


THE QUESTION of reorganization, up- 
permost in everyone’s mind, held the at- 
tention of the School Libraries Section. 
Although a straw vote taken in advance 
by the Reorganization Committee indi- 
cated to some degree the direction of 
group thinking, there still remained con- 
fusion and doubt in interpreting the op- 
tions. To overcome this, the committee 
and the Executive Board attempted to 
crystallize the possibilities into a workable 
form for open discussion. This tentative 
plan was presented to the section in a 
masterly way by Mrs. Mary Peacock 
Douglas, the chairman, and later approved 
in basic principle by the section’s vote. 

The plan embraces a divisional organ- 
ization having a simple name summing up 
its common purpose, that is, Division of 
Libraries for Youth. The leadership is 
to be equally representative of public li- 
brary and school library interests. The 
control rests in each of the two groups or 
sections. One represents the public library 


in its contact with youth from its earliest 
library experience to adulthood. The 
other represents the school library whether 
public or private with all its allied and 
related activities, such as professional li- 
braries, and so forth. Tentative details for 
carrying out such a plan were suggested, 
subject to the consideration of the other 
section and round table concerned. The 
question is now being studied by a joint 
committee representing the three present 
organizations working with children and 
young people. 

ALTHEA M. Currin, Chairman 

School Libraries Section 


Carnegie Grants-in-Aid 


RECIPIENTS of Carnegie grants-in-aid 
for 1940-41, their studies, and where they 
will work, as announced by F. L. D. 
Goodrich, chairman, A.L.A. Committee 
on Fellowships and Scholarships, are: 


Minnie Belle. The history and present 
practices of censorship in the public library. 
Columbia University. 

Mary Evalyn Crookston. Investigation 
of unit costs of school libraries. Library 
Service Division, U. $. Office of Education. 

Peyton Hurt. The preparation of a self- 
survey manual for college libraries. Wil- 
liams College. 

Mary Rinehart Lucas. The organization 
and administration of the departments for 
children in public libraries. University of 
Chicago. 

Harry R. Stritman. A study of branch 
libraries, their administration and personnel. 

John Van Male. Functions of library 
extension agencies with reference to classes 
of readers and kinds of purposes served. 
University of Chicago. 


Members of the committee serving with 
Mr. Goodrich are: L. Quincy Mumford, 
Judson T. Jennings, Gerhard R. Lomer, 
Paul M. Paine, and Fanny T. Taber. 
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Educational Film Study 


GERALD McDOona .p of the New York 
Public Library has been selected to make 
a study from the point of view of public, 
school, and college libraries of the distri- 
bution and use of motion picture films 
which have educational value. The study 
is made possible by the recent grant of 
the Rockefeller Foundation to the A.L.A. 
and is under the direction of a joint com- 
mittee of the A.L.A., the American Film 
Center, the American Council on Educa- 
tion Motion Picture Project, and the As- 
sociation of School Film Libraries. 

In addition to the study the committee, 
under the chairmanship of Mary U. Roth- 
rock, discussed at its meeting in New 
York, April 12 and 13, possible library 
experimentation in use of films and the 
relationship of films to other library ma- 
terials as well as the services of libraries 
in informing patrons of sources of needed 


films. 


Toward Making Democracy 
Work 


PHINEAS L. WINpsor represented the 
American Library Association and the As- 
sociation of College and Reference Li- 
braries at a planning conference sponsored 
by the National Municipal League, May 
13 and 14, at Bloomington, Ind. Presi- 
dent C. A. Dykstra of the University of 
Wisconsin, also president of the National 
Municipal League, acted as chairman of 
the conference. 

The conference was called to discuss 
adaptation on a national scale of a tech- 
nique recently used with success in New 
York State, whereby colleges, universities, 
and citizens organizations cooperated to 
make accessible to voters full and impartial 
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information on nine constitutional amend- 
ments. Each college represented on New 
York’s special committee acted as a re- 
gional center of information for organized 
citizen groups in its community. Its role 
included impartial development of facts, 
simplifying the facts for presentation to 
citizen discussion groups, and actually 
making the presentation of facts to such 
groups. As a result, 3,000,000 New York 
citizens voted on the nine amendments 
with intelligence and discrimination. The 
committee operated under the auspices of 
the National Municipal League, with the 
cooperation of the Payne Fund. 


Next Bulletin in August 


THE NEXT issue of the 4.L.4. Bulletin 
will be the August number which will be 
devoted to Annual Reports. The Septem- 
ber Bulletin will be a news issue and the 
mid-September number, the Proceedings 
of the Cincinnati conference. 


Public Library Statistics 


THE FOLLOWING corrections in public 
library statistics published in the April 
Bulletin have been reported to headquar- 
ters: 


Brookline, Mass., pages 281 and 282. 
Population served should be 47,490 thereby 
making the following changes: volumes per 
Capita, 3.572; per cent of population regis- 
tered, 33.72; circulation per capita, 9.51; 
library operating expenditures per capita, 
$1.54; median of population served for the 
group, 57,3453; and, high of volumes per 
Capita, 3.572. Footnote number 30, page 
281, should read: “Loan period 28 days.” 

Brooklyn, N.Y., page 270. The financial 
figures reported were for 6 months only. 
The figures for the full year are: Income 
from local appropriation, $897,225; other, 
$99,512; total, $996,737. Operating expend- 
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itures for library staff salaries, $586,435; 
janitors, engineers, building force salaries, 
$87,965 ; books, $151,028; periodicals, $8909 ; 
binding and rebinding, $46,013; other, 
$125,610; total, $1,005,960; library operat- 
ing expenditures per capita, $.39; per cent 
of total for library staff salaries, 58; per 
cent of total for books, periodicals, binding, 
and rebinding, 20. The totals for New York 
City should be revised to correspond with the 
above changes, and the changes in high, 
median, or low are: expenditure for periodi- 
cals, median $4065, low $1087; library oper- 
ating expenditures per capita, low $.21. 


To Librarians Working with 
Young People 


Your 1940 dues for the Young People’s 
Reading Round Table are now payable. 
Membership in the A.L.A. is a prerequisite 
to membership in the round table. If 
your interests lie in this field, you are 
urged to support the work of this group 
by sending dues of fifty cents to Mrs. 
Marion M. Baker, secretary-treasurer, 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 


Buying List for Small Libraries 


THE SIXTH edition of the Buying List 


of Books for Small Libraries, prepared by 
Marion Horton, is announced for July 
publication by the A.L.A. 


*““Books about Diseases’’ 


IN THE reading list, Books about Dis- 
eases, recently released by the A.L.A., the 
printer transposed pages 4 and 5. The list 
is being reprinted. Copies of the corrected 
list will be sent to all purchasers request- 
ing them from the A.L.A. The old lists 
should not be returned. 


ALLA. Staff Changes 


Epwin E. WILLIAMS, who for the past 
three years has been assistant to the A.L.A. 
Executive Secretary, has resigned to be- 
come general assistant to the librarian of 
Harvard College. 

Marion A. Milczewski, who was last 
year a graduate student at the University 
of Illinois Library School, following a 
year’s internship in the Tennessee Valley 
Authority Library at Wilson Dam, Ala., 
has been appointed to the headquarters 
post. 


THE POST 


Communications to or from A. L.A. Members 


Library Union Representatives 
Protest MacLeish Speech 


To THE EpIrTor: 


At the Progressive Librarians Council 
breakfast held May 31 in Cincinnati, Archi- 
bald MacLeish, librarian of Congress, de- 
clared that this war is not a war like other 
wars and that although some of the people 
who wish to keep America out of war are 
honest enemies, many of them are dishonest 
and treasonous. 


We, representatives of library unions, put 
ourselves on record as vigorously opposed to 
this view. We agree with 93 per cent of the 
American people who, irrespective of their 
sympathies with the combatants, are deter- 
mined to stay out of this war. We agree 
with the statement of the leaders of the 
American Federation of Labor and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations that if it 
is Our mission to save western civilization, in 
which libraries play such a significant part, 
then let us begin by saving it here in the 
United States. 
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We believe that we can best safeguard our 
democracy and culture by solving the prob- 
lems of unemployment, health, housing and 
education; and by preserving our civil liber- 
ties. 

A. B. Korman, President, Chicago 
Public Library Employees Union, 
Local 88, State, County, Municipal 
W orkers of America (C.I.O.) 
Maryjorigz Pontius, President, Public 
Library Union of Cleveland, Local 
154, 8.C.MW.A. 

RutH SHapiro, Milwaukee Public 
Library Employees Union, Chapter 
14, Local 2, A.F.S.C.M.E. (A.F.L.) 
EpirH Reess, President, New York 
City Public Library Employees Un- 
ion, Local 251, 8.C.MW.A. 


Mr. MacLeish’s Reply 


To THE SECRETARY: 

I am obliged for your letter of June 7 
enclosing a copy of a statement prepared for 
publication in the Bulletin by Mr. A. B. 
Korman, president of the Chicago Public 
Library Employees Union, Local 88, and 
others. I appreciate the courtesy of the 
Bulletin in permitting me to comment 
upon this statement which criticizes cer- 
tain remarks of mine the 
Progressive Librarians in Cin- 
cinnati. 


before 
Council 


The description of my remarks, as given 
in Mr. Korman’s statement, is inaccurate. 
What I actually said will be found, for the 
greater part, in an article of mine entitled 
“The Irresponsibles” published in the Na- 
tion for May 18, 1940. I read to the Pro- 
gressive Librarians Council and their guests 
sections of that article expressing my belief 
that the fascist revolution of our age, the 
revolution of the gangs, “is in its essentials 
a revolt against the common culture of the 
West,” and my further belief that the crisis 
of our time is a cultural crisis in which 
those who accept responsibility for the de- 
fense of culture have a particular duty to 
act. I then stated that there was room for 
an honest difference of opinion as to what 
action they should take but that a consider- 
able part of the objection to the fight against 
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fascism was not honest. The truth of this 
statement is, of course, obvious. 

With the remainder of Mr. Korman’s 
communication, I have no quarrel whatever. 
I have long believed and have repeatedly 
said—most recently in an article entitled 
“Libraries in the Contemporary Crisis” pub- 
lished in the Library Journal—that fascism 
must be fought wherever it shows its head 
and that the best defense against domestic 
fascism is a solution of domestic social prob- 
lems. The events of the last few weeks and 
months, however, have demonstrated to all 
those who are willing to face the truth that 
fascism must be opposed on every front and 
that desire for peace is not an adequate de- 
fense against aggression. The people of 
Norway, of Denmark, of Finland, of Poland, 
of Czechoslovakia, of Spain, of Holland, of 
Belgium, also desired peace. 

ARCHIBALD MacLeisH 
Librarian of Congress 


Chicago’s Union Program 
To THE EpIror: 


The following program for improvements 
in service and staff welfare in the Chicago 
Public Library was adopted at the April 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Chicago Public Library Employees Union, 
Local 88 of the State, County, and Munici- 
pal Workers of America, C.I.O. 

It will be noted that the present draft 
retains all the essential features of the 
union’s original program of October 1937, 
plus such new proposals as have been sug- 
gested in the Chicago Public Library survey 
and in recent studies of the A.L.A. Board 
on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure. 

The importance and chief strength of any 
program lies, of course, in the active support 
that can be rallied around it. To that end 
the union has launched an intensive organiza- 
tional and educational campaign involving 
the library staff, the administration, and the 
public. The union program follows: 

1. Increased library income to $3,400,000 
(based on A.L.A. standards of $1 per 
capita) 

2. Modern library facilities in all sections 
of the city 
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3. Effective public relations program and 
a representative Friends of the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library organization 

4. Adequate, well-trained staff 

5. Enforcement of civil service rules and 
modernization of civil service procedure 

6. Adoption of the A.L.A. Classification 
and Pay Plans as a basis for a C.P.L. classi- 
fication scheme 

7. For 1940, a $10 monthly increase for 
all grades 

8. In-service training on the job and for 
promotion 

9g. Promotional examinations and appoint- 
ments at regular intervals 

10. Five-day, 35-hour week for library 
staff 

11. Proper working conditions and equip- 
ment 

12. Adjustment of employe grievances 
through the adoption of a modern, demo- 
cratic personnel policy. 

Mrs. Heten A. Gorpon 
Chairman, Legislative Committee 


C.P.L. Employees Union 
Training in the Skilled Trades 


To THE Epitor: 

The present emergency has awakened the 
nation to the lack of skilled workers in the 
metal trades industries and the even greater 
lack of training facilities for developing 
them. The federal government has recog- 
nized this need and through the National 
Youth Administration and Civil Aeronautics 
Authority has been attempting, in a rather 
small way, to develop a program to meet 
it. Now the problem seems to be urgent 
and, as I write, Congress is considering the 
appropriation of $127,000,000 to assist the 
schools and colleges in developing similar 
programs. 

In response to the government’s action, 
the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce has 
called together a group of representatives 
of the important metal industries and these 
men have already indicated their intention 
to cooperate with the government in its 
plans. At the moment, the plans are any- 
thing but complete and the discussion so far 
has been exploratory. Similar action may 
have been taken elsewhere. 


Although it may not be immediately evi- 
dent to the authorities concerned, the library 
should have an important part in this pic- 
ture. The type of material needed will be 
the simplest possible treatments of opera- 
tions on the various machine tools. The 
lesson units published in the National Metal 
Trades Association under the title of Ma- 
chine Shop Technology are an example. 
There are many others, including the op- 
erating manuals published by various ma- 
chine tool manufacturers. 

Action needed immediately is (1) for 
libraries in industrial cities to impress on 
those concerned that they are anxious to co- 
operate, (2) for librarians to begin at once 
to accumulate the materials which it now 
seems are to be needed, and (3) for librar- 
ians to use their best imagination and in- 
genuity and to confer with local specialists 
on how they may cooperate. 

R. RussELL MuNN 
Assistant to the Librarian 


Cleveland Public Library 


Civic Education Endorsed 
by Council 
(Continued from page 400) 


magazines, the radio broadcasting companies, 
the motion-picture industry, the American 
Library Association, the National Education 
Association, etc., to arrange for the appoint- 
ment of a committee to study means of co- 
operation for civic education. Perhaps the 
committee might select a nonpartisan and 
representative board of experts to canvass 
the major public issues, and to plan a method 
for the concerted treatment of one of these 
issues each month or every two months by 
all the major instruments of communication, 
harnessing newspapers, magazines, motion 
pictures, radio, schools, study clubs, extension 
classes, forums, etc., in a vast democratically 
managed, cooperative program for the sus- 
tained intensive effort to understand the 
selected problem and the alternative pro- 
posals for its solution. 

“No one solution would be espoused. All 
points of view and all interpretations of the 
facts would be presented. Only let us dur- 
ing one period, mobilize all the modern 
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agencies of communication to focus atten- 
tion upon a major national problem. For 
we must somehow achieve by cooperative 
and peaceful means that engineering of 
agreement or consent which in totalitarian 
countries is secured by autocratic repres- 
sion, censorship, and force.” 


How Are Libraries Facing a 
Social Crisis ? 
(Continued from page 398) 


good of all unite to impose their will and 
to control the affairs of others. 

Such processes lead to unsound excesses, 
to strong propagandas, to suppression of civil 
liberties, and, worst of all, to a fear which 
abridges our freedom of action long before 
the right to act freely has been taken away. 
The problem we face is put succinctly in a 
statement from Czechoslovakia published in 
the New York Times on September 25, 1937: 

“Democracy is always weakened from 
within. Only its own feebleness or com- 
placency destroys it. We in Europe see more 
clearly than you that democracy dies from 
lack of discipline, unwillingness to compro- 
mise, group pressure, corruption, usurpation 
of public power because the public is greedy 
or indifferent. It dies unless it draws life 
from every citizen. Denouncing dictators 
gets nowhere. The job of those who believe 
in the democratic process is to be positive, 
not negative, to build it up, expose and cor- 
rect its mistakes, keep it alive.” 

Only by widespread education can this be 
done. Earlier it was shown that the public 
schools and public libraries share responsi- 
bility for education. The field of service for 
the schools as originally staked out was con- 
fined to preparing the immature to ac- 
cept the responsibilities of adulthood. The 
field of service for public libraries as origi- 
nally interpreted was to make available re- 
sources for adult study for individuals 
wishing to continue their growth. Neither 
of these areas of service is broad enough to 
meet the new educational needs. The schools 
are, however, rapidly extending their pro- 
grams. A limited number of libraries, as 
has been indicated, are doing likewise. But 
unless all public libraries view their obliga- 
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tions in less restricted terms than are indi- 
cated in many of the reports received, and 
unless they translate their enlarged obliga- 
tions into practical action, either society will 
suffer or the schools perforce will slowly 
add the public libraries’ functions to their 
scope of service. 

In conclusion, let me say that events abroad 
and the recent actions of our own govern- 
ment indicate that a social crisis is threaten- 
ing. And since the continued well-being of 
the nation depends on the reasoned judgments 
and the breadth of vision of the citizenry, 
public libraries, as a major factor in our 
educational structure, are now on trial. We 
have seen what is being done by them in an 
attempt to meet their obligations. Prac- 
tically, not theoretically, are libraries weigh- 
ing the balance sufficiently today? If not, 
remember “It is later than you think.” 


Clearing House 
(Continued from page 411) 


other information, address Louis R. Wil- 
son, dean of the school. 


Change in Price 


BETWEEN the time information was re- 
ceived at A.L.A. Headquarters from the 
Specialties Division, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, that special prices 
would be in effect until July on lists of Latin 
American publishers and book dealers, and 
the appearance of this information in the 
May Bulletin, an increase in price became 
effective at an earlier date, according to 
Mr. H. B. McCoy, chief of the division. 

Mr. McCoy writes also that those who 
buy lists for individual countries will be pro- 
vided with revised lists as they are issued. 


The Librarian and the 
Democratic Process 
(Continued from page 388) 

that is, as the director of a legislative refer- 
ence service who serves not Congress only or 
a legislature, but a people. 

That such a service would be as difficult 


to perform as it is difficult to define we must 
of course admit: democracy is difficult and 
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in no aspect more so than in the provision 
of information and the preparation for ac- 
tion. But that such a service is impossible 
of accomplishment we will no more admit 
than we will admit that democracy is im- 
possible of defense. To subject the record 
of experience to intelligent control so that 
all parts of that record shall be somewhere 
deposited; to bring to the servicing of that 
record the greatest learning and the most 
responsible intelligence the country can pro- 
vide; to make available the relevant parts 
of that record to those who have need of it 
at the time they have need of it and in a 
form responsive to their need—surely these 
are not difficulties beyond the competence of 
the men and women who have constructed 
in this country one of the greatest library sys- 
tems the world has seen. 

There are dangers in such an undertaking. 
But there are dangers also—even greater 
dangers—in refusing to attempt it. And the 
rewards of success are rewards worth seek- 
ing. Not only would the cause of democracy, 
the cause we believe to be the cause of 
civilization, be served. But it is conceivable 
that the profession to which we belong 
might find in the process the definition of its 
function for which it has sought so long—a 
function as noble as any men have ever 
served. 


An Open Letter to Librarians 
(Continued from page 395) 

In conclusion, let us remind ourselves that 
steady, unemotional thinking is the main 
condition of success if we are to carry 
through the very responsible role that has 
fallen to us; that in selecting material and in 
planning programs we must choose presenta- 
tions that use as little as possible appeals to 
passion, partisanship, fear, and emotionalism 
in general, and lean rather in the direction 
of honest fact-finding, reasoned discussion, 
objectivity, tolerance, and constructive intent. 

ALICE FARQUHAR 

MArGARET FULMER 

R. RussELL MuNN 

RavtpH A. ULVELING 

ERNESTINE RosE, Chairman 
JoHN CHANCELLOR, 

4.L.A. Adult Education Specialist 


Wilson Publicity Honor Roll 
(Continued from page 402) 


which have in the past given special atten- 
tion to publicity, the Public Relations Com- 
mittee stipulated in advance that their li- 
braries were to be represented by one or 
more entries, if, in the opinion of the other 
judges, the material was worthy of citation. 
This seemed especially desirable since the 
purpose of the exhibit is to stimulate more 
effective public relations for libraries and 
there are no material rewards involved. 

The Public Relations Committee hopes 
that even more libraries will take part in the 
1941 honor roll. Names of the judges in 
the second competition will be announced in 
an early Bulletin and directions given for 
submitting material. 


Fact versus Folklore 
(Continued from page 384) 


secure additional funds, we have relied upon 
dealing with more books this year than last. 

Storm warnings are now being displayed. 
Tax funds are diminishing at a time when 
relief expenditures place an unusual drain 
upon them. Tax-levying bodies are becom- 
ing inquisitive and some of their questions 
are embarrassing. They are no longer satis- 
fied with generalities; they want facts. In 
addition to this pressure from the outside, 
there is pressure from within the library. 
The use of existing services commands all 
of our resources, yet we know of important 
work which is being left undone. 

It is for these reasons that I make this 
call for serious studies, for bold objective 
scrutinies of our libraries and of the new 
social and economic forces, scrutinies in 
which nothing is taken for granted and 
everything is made to prove itself. To some 
extent we are dealing with imponderables 
which cannot be measured or weighed, but 
we can at least be honest in our appraisals 
and try to separate the fact from the folk- 
lore of librarianship. From these searchings 
and studies, there should follow considerable 
revision in the charter of the American 
public library. 
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A Score of Uses for New Tool 


bject Index to Books for Intermediate 

Grades, by Eloise Rue,’ is the most 
comprehensive and detailed library tool 
prepared for both schools and libraries in 
serving this group of children, which has 
been published thus far. 

The uses of the index are many. Both 
school and public libraries, either large or 
small, would do well to check their book 
collections against the list of books it 
indexes. Assurance would be gained in 
finding that its 1200 titles are on the li- 
brary shelves so that quick and thorough- 
going help may be given teachers and 
pupils in curricular and pleasure reading. 
Few, if any, catalogs analyze books as 
completely as does this index. As a buy- 
ing list the index will serve admirably as 
a guide to a well-rounded book collection 
for this eager group of readers. 

From the point of view of library serv- 
ice in an elementary school the Subject 
Index to Books for Intermediate Grades 
will prove invaluable. In the classroom 
library, if most of the books marked with 
a single or double asterisk are included in 
the collection, the teacher has readily at 
hand immediate correlating material for 
any unit of work included in a curriculum 
for these grade levels. 

In the centralized elementary school li- 
brary most of the titles indexed in Miss 
Rue’s valuable work should be found on 
the shelves to serve the child and the 
teacher for factual reading and for sup- 
plementary curricular needs. If such be 
the case, this indispensable tool makes it 
possible to select, at a moment’s notice, 
the available material within the library 
collection on any unit of work which a 


1 Rue, Eloise. 
mediate Grades. 
1940. s560p. $4. 


Subject Index to Books for Inter- 
American Library Association, 


teacher may request for classroom use. 
In the eyes of the classroom teacher many 
librarians have failed to give this type of 
service, not realizing the teacher’s lack of 
time and tools to make an inclusive and 
immediate selection. This book will go 
far to cement a feeling of closer coopera- 
tion and appreciation between the librar- 
ian and classroom teachers. 

Pictures play an important part as 
educational materials. Handicraft is rec- 
ognized as an excellent approach to in- 
struction as well as a recreational use of 
leisure time. The titles indexed are 
checked for these purposes as well as for 
content identification and for teachers’ 
particular use. Author, title, publisher, 
date of publication, price, suggested 
grade level, volume, and series note are 
given. 

The alphabetical subject index includes 
Over 4000 entries with many subheads, 
cross references, and suggested related 
subjects under which one may look for 
further material. Under the subject “Al- 
phabets,” for example, there are five such 
references besides 34 direct citations to 
material on the subject, and references 
under two additional subheads: Alphabets 
—Songs and Alphabets—Stories. 

This book should be a first purchase for 
any school contemplating the organization 
of a library. It should be an early acqui- 
sition for any library already organized. 
It will be used by pupils and teachers and 
librarians alike. It will further the de- 
mand for more libraries in schools to a 
greater extent than any one individual 
book now in print. 

Ditta W. MacBzan, Librarian 
Chicago Board of Education Li- 
brary 

















The Library SS, urcvey 


PROBLEMS AND METHODS 


by E. W. McDIARMID, JR. 


ISCUSSES the survey as a device applicable to all types of 
libraries, for ascertaining the library’s possibilities and 

the extent to which those possibilities are realized by any given 
institution. Summarizes and describes specific methods of sur- 


veying various library functions. 


Nine chapters cover the community background for library 
service, library finance, administration, personnel, library col- 
lections, surveying the community for potential library use, sur- 


veys of larger areas, preparing the report, and disseminating the 


findings. Many illustrative maps and figures; tabulated reports 


from surveys; specimen forms from actual surveys. Selected 


bibliography. 


A first book in a field of growing interest. 260p. Cloth, $3.50. 
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